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TALLEY ABBEY. 


In the north-eastern portion of Carmarthenshire, in a 
narrow valley that connects the Vales of the Cothi and 
the Towy, stand the ruins of Talley Abbey, which de- 
rives its name (an abbreviated form of ‘Tal-y-llychau”) 
from its position at “the head of the (two) Lochs or 
Lakes”. The village stands on the watershed ; and of 
the two streams, the one carries the waters of the lakes 
northwards into the Cothi, a little above Edwin’s Ford, 
the earlier Rhyd-odyn ; the other southwards, by Tali- 
aris, into the Towy, a short distance above Llandilo. 
The highway from Llandilo to Lampeter passes through 
the village, which is distant from them seven and four- 
teen miles respectively. The situation is very charming; 
and the view, as seen on a bright autumn day, is one 
to be remembered. There, on the opposite side of the 
valley as we approached it along the Lampeter road, 
and partly concealed by a noble ash, stood the one sur- 
viving wall of the great central tower, still retaining its 
original height. Here, in the foreground, cattle were 
cooling themselves in the still, clear, waters of the upper 
lake, and swans were sailing proudly on its bosom. The 
mountain-side, which formed the background, was occu- 
pied on the right by an extensive wood, rich in foliage 
of many colours, and on the left by cultivated fields 
continued far up its side till lost in furze and heather. 
Immediately behind, the cup-like basin of Cwm-byr lies 
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embraced in the arms of Mynydd-Cynros. Well might 
the old monks, as they rounded the hill of Penlanfach, 
and came suddenly upon this view, kneel down in 
prayer and praise, and call it “ Bryn Padere”. But this 
was long ago, in the palmy days of its glory. The 
Abbey has long been ruined and roofless; the monastic 
buildings have disappeared, and their very traces gone. 
The unpretending little parish church that stands 
within its precincts alone remains to carry on the wit- 
ness and the work for which pious men in olden days 
endowed so largely this once famous house erected to 
the honour of God, St. Mary, and St. John the Baptist. 

Modern travellers have largely followed one another 
in the accounts they have given of its foundation, and 
they have adopted the version of one or other of the 
earlier antiquaries ; but it is to Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum, as edited by T. Caley, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Sir Henry Ellis, LL.B., F.R.S., Sec. S.A., and Rev. 
B. Bandinel, D.D. (1849, vol. iv), that we must turn 
for the fullest and clearest account of the fortunes of 
the Abbey. This account is quoted at length (pp. 165- 
167) in the accompanying paper by Mr. Long Price, who 
has also given an English version of the original char- 
ters of the Abbey, and has taken great pains to identify 
the places named, and to illustrate the tenure by which 
they are held. 

The questions as to what order it belonged, and to 
what greater house it may have been affiliated, have 
been discussed by Dugdale ; but I have nowhere seen 
any suggestion that there may have been, and probably 
was, an earlier foundation than that of which he tells 
the story. An undetermined period before the death 
of Rhys ap Griffith, at the close of the twelfth century, 
is taken for that foundation; but we are told that a 
century earlier, among the children of Gwaethvoed 
Vawr, Prince of Ceredigion, was a daughter ‘Cristian, 
Abbess of Tal-y-Llychau”. (Williams’ Eminent Welsh- 
men.) This would imply an earlier establishment, and 
one.of British origin. The evidence for this is, indeed, 
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slight ; but it is not, therefore, to be lightly set aside, 
as it is in harmony with a not uncommon practice of 
that age. The following table may, perhaps, be of ser- 
vice in tracing out the donors of land mentioned in the 
charters : 


Tewdwr Mawr, killed in battle of Llangwm, a.p. 993 


| 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, died 1089 


Griffith ap Rhys, d. 1136 

Rhys ap Griffith, the Lord Rhys, d. 1196 

Rhys Grug, d. 1233 

Rhys Mechyll, sometimes also called Rhys Vychan, ob. 1244 


| 
Rhys Vychan, ob. 1271. 
D. R. T. 





TALLEY ABBEY IN CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


“Talley Abbey was founded prior to the year 1197, 
by Rhys ab Gruffydd, for Premonstratensian canons, 
and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin and St. John the 
Baptist. It flourished till the dissolution, at which 
time it had eight canons, and its revenue was estimated 
at £153:1:4. From the richness of its endowment, 
its abbots were little inferior in power to the bishops of 
the diocese; and to the influence of one of them, who 
was confessor and secretary to — ap Thomas, has 
been attributed the active part which that chieftain 
took in favour of the Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII.” (Lewis, Top. Dict. of Wales.) 

“The ancient Abbey Church, though much out of 
repair, and half a ruin, was used for divine service till 
the year 1772. Being found too large, and the expense 
of keeping it up too great for the parish, it was then 
taken down, and some of the stones and timber em- 
ployed to build the present church. The Abbey was 
very richly endowed, so that the abbot was scarcely 

i? 
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inferior in power and influence to any churchman within 
the diocese, except the bishop. During the latter part 
of the contest between the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, the Abbot of Talley was a principal instigator of 
Sir Rice ap Thomas to adopt the Lancastrian party. 
There had been, and subsisted afterwards, a close con- 
nection between the monks of Talley and that family. 

“In the Pesaro Library, at Hafod, is the ‘ Elijah’ by 
one of the very early Greek painters. This picture was 
given, on the Reformation, by the Abbot of Talley to 
that branch of Mr. Johnes’ family which then resided 
at Dolecothy. How long it had been in the possession 
of the monks of Talley is not known. It is undoubt- 
edly a very great curiosity, though more to be valued 
as such than for the merit of the performance. It has 
been attributed to some of those masters who, after the 
unfortunate extirpation of painting, revived it about 
the close of the thirteenth century ; but there seems 
little doubt of its being half a century older, and that 
it may be referred to one of those Greek artists who 
were invited to Florence, and inspired Cimabue, con- 
fined as were their own powers, with the ambition of 
restoring painting.” (Malkin’s Scenery, Antiquities, and 
Biography of S. Wales, 1807.) 

‘This Abbey was founded by Rhys ab Gruffydd, the 
last Prince of South Wales, for Premonstratensian 
monks, and made subject to the Abbey of Welbeck in 
Nottinghamshire, which was the chief of the order in 
England. Its possessions were conferred on the family 
of Abermarlais.” (Rees’ Topographical and Historical 
Description of South Wales.) 

“Tallach, in the diocese of St. David’s in Wales. 
The Abbey here, dedicated to God, St. Mary, and St. 
John, was founded by Rhesus, the younger son of Rhe- 
sus the younger, of the family of the Princes of South 
Wales, and by him endowed with many lands. The 
particulars may be seen in the Monasticon at large (fos. 
466, 467); all which was confirmed to this house by 
King Edward III in the fifth year of his reign.” (Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon epitomised in English, 1613.) 
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“Talley. A Priory of White Chanons,' a iiii miles 
from Abermarleys. A castel of Sir Rhese ap Thomas, 
almost standing in the middle way betwixt Breknok 
and Caermardine.” (Leland, published from the ori- 
ginal MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 1744.) 

“Tally Church. Dedicated to St. Michael. Mon. 
Tally Propr. Frans. Cornwallis, Esq., pat. and impr. 
£8 certified value. N.B.—The following chapels are 
ruinated : Crist, Holy Trinity, Mair, Llanfihangel, Cyr- 
hwn, and Teilo, all in Talley parish; ruined chapels, 
Gwilymfoethus by Cothi Bridge, cap. to Llanegwad.” 
(Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiasticarum, 1754. 

“Abbey of Tallach, Tallaghan, Tallesch, or Talley, in 
Carmarthenshire. Few monasteries have been so vari- 
ously described by authors in respect of the order of 
religious they belonged to as Tallach. Dugdale has 
placed it among the Benedictines, and here we shall 
suffer it to stand. A MS. in Bennet College Library, 
at Cambridge, calls it Cistertian. Leland and Speed 
say it was Premonstratensian. Tanner agrees with 
them, and thinks the subjection of Tallach to Welbeck, 
if it really was subject, favours this opinion.” 

Tanner says it was founded by Rhese, the son of 
Griffith, Prince of South Wales, who died 1197. Leland 
says the first founder was Rhese, the son of Theodore. 
If so, as he died in 1090, this monastery could not, ori- 
ginally at least, have been Premonstratensian. At all 
events Tallach was founded before a.p. 1214, Gervase, 
Abbot of this house, being then made Bishop of St. 
David’s. 

The first donor of lands to this house, mentioned in 
King Edward III’s confirmation charter,’ is Rhesus 
Magnus. Tanner says Rhese, the son of Griffith, had, 
according to Wynne’s History of Wales, the best claim 


1 The “white habit”? was the “ full dress’’ of the Premonstraten- 
sian order, and was alleged to have been “appointed” to them by 
the Blessed Virgin. 

2 A translation of this charter, taken from Yr Haul of March 
1874, from which I have also extracted many of the notes thereon, 
is given post, p. 167. 
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to that title. From the same source we learn that the 
monastery was dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the 
Baptist, although St. Mary and St. Augustine are men- 
tioned as the patron saints in another part of the instru- 
ment. 

From the contents of this charter, the endowments 
of this monastery would seem to have been very ample 
at an early period. William de Breusa' and John his 
son are the only English names which occur in the list 
of benefactors. Among the “Acta et Statuta Ecclesiz 
Menevensis” (MS. Harl. 1249), an instrument occurs of 
the year 1239, by which, after long altercation, the 
Abbot and Convent appear to have yielded to a claim 
upon some of their lands from the Bishop and Chapter 
of the Cathedral of St. David, agreeing to pay ten 
marks annually for the churches of Llanteylanvair and 
Llanegantvair. These last, according to Lael were 


appropriated to Tallach by Gervase, Bishop of St. David’s, 
who, as has been already noticed, had been Abbot of 


the monastery. 

Peck, in his collections for a supplement to that part 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon which relates to the Premon- 
stratensian order, has copied several instruments relat- 
ing to Tallach from a MS. in the possession of the 
Duke of Rutland. The first is a letter from Gillermus, 
Abbot of Premonstre, to King Edward I, complaining 
of the state of the monastery, and imploring his aid to 
the Abbots of New House and Hales, who were about 
to visit it. The second and third instruments he has 
designated as forged. One of them, of as early a date 
as 1292, purports to be an assignment from Gillermus 
and a general Chapter of his order, to the monastery of 
Welbeck, of the advowson of Tallach; the other, a 
double assignment of the same to Welbeck, in 1414, 
from the Abbots of Liskis and Hales, A fourth instru- 
ment, however, which Peck gives from the same MS., 
in the form of a letter from Hubert, Abbot of Premon- 
stre, to Richard Redman, Abbot of Hepp in Westmore- 


1 See post, p. 176, n. 1. 
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land, dated April 18th, 1475, declares that after a dili- 

ent search in the archives of Premonstre it appeared 
that Tallach had anciently been subject to the monas- 
tery of St. John at Ambois; but that on account of the 
great distance between the houses, the patronage of it 
had been transferred to the monastery of Hales, with- 
out any mention of subjection to Welbeck. 

Of the Abbots of Tallach subsequent to Gervase,— 
Griffith occurs in 1239, William in 1397 and 1399, Mor- 
gan succeeded in 1426, David occurs in 1430, Lewis in 
1435. David, Abbot of Talley, and Prebendary of St. 
David’s, occurs on July 8th, 1504.” (Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum, vol. iv, edit. 1849.) 

The confirmation charter runs as follows : 

“For the Abbot and Convent of Talley.—The King 
to all to whom, etc., sends greeting. We have examined 
the letters patent of the Lord Edward of glorious 
memory, our father, the late King of England, in these 
words. Edward, by the grace of God, King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitane, to all to whom 
these letters shall come, sends greeting. The gift, 
grant, and confirmation, which Rhys Vychan,' son of 
Rhys Vychan, by his charter made in pure and perpe- 
tual alms to the Abbot and Convent serving God and 
the Blessed Mary and St. John the Baptist at Talley, 
of all the lands, possessions, pastures, rents, churches, 
liberties, and..things, which Rhys the great and Rhys 
the grandfather of the same Rhys Vychan, the uncles, 
cousins, or kinsfolk of the same Rhys, or the nobles of 
the land, gave or by will bequeathed to them of Talley, 
to wit, Cefnbleidd,? Llechwedd-dderi, the moiety of 
Cwmbleawg,’ Bryngwyn,* Brynyllech (according to their 
ancient boundaries), Tallunelgan,’ and the parcel of 

1 Rhys Vychan, first mentioned, died in his Castle of Dynevor, 
27th August 1271, and was buried in Talley Abbey. 

2 Cefnblaidd, one of the granges now forming the manor, and one 
of the hamlets forming the parish, of Talley. 

8 Cwmlyog (the grassy dell), a tract of land on the north-east 
confine of the parish of Talley. 


* A farm adjoining the last named lands. 
5 Traethnelgan, another grange of the manor, and the northern 
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land at Crugbar,' Penrhos,? beyond’ the land of Bledri 
Coch, Ynysdywyll,‘ Trewern,’ Cynwil,® Cilmaren,’ and 
the parcel of land with the meadow between the two 
streams below Cynwil Church and above the same 
church, between two streams, Llanddewicrwys® unto 
Penyresgair® and Gwardderwen, adjoining Prenvol 
Gwalltgwyn,” Llwynywermod," Penvynydd,” Gward- 


hamlet of the parish of Talley. Here, in January 1213, was the ren- 
dezvous for the respective forces of Rhys ab Griffith, his brother 
Owen, and Ffoulke, Seneschal of Caerdiff, preparatory to an attack 
on Dynevor Castle occupied by Rhys Gryg (uncle to the first two, 
named), who had deprived them of their inheritance. The allies 
took the Castle, and reduced the Cantrev Mawr under their author- 
ity. 

1 Crugbar, situate at the north end of the parish of Talley, at its 
junction with Cynwil Gaio. 

2 A tenement of land on Rhos Cwmlyog, and now forming part 
of the farm of Pantyffynon. 

8 “Preeter terram”. The translator in Yr Haul gives this as “ ex- 
cepting the lands’’. 

* Ynysdywyll, a farm in the parish, and still forming a part of 
the manor of Talley. 

5 The translator in Yr Haul is, I think, wrong in this. In the 
original it is spelt “‘Trevywern”. Iam disposed to think it identi- 
cal with Trewaun, the common name of two farms in the locality. 

§ Cynwil Gaio, a parish adjoining that of Talley, north of the 
latter. A subsequent reference in this charter shows that this 
church was appropriated to the Abbey. The vicarage of Conwil- 
gaio (Cayo) is now in the patronage of the Crown. 

7 The name of a grange now forming part of the manor of Talley. 
This grange is situate in the parish of Cynwil Gaio, and from the 
description given of its boundaries in an old presentment (19th 
April 1633), it formerly comprised several farms that have now 
become freehold; which is, indeed, the case to a very large extent 
in all the granges of the manor; but it now only comprises the 
lands of Maes Twynog, Pencilmaren, and Caeau’r Abad, the last 
named forming part of the farm of Maesglas. 

8 Llanycrwys, a parish of the name, north-west of that of Cynwil 
Gaio, and including the grange of Llanycrwys, now part of the 
manor of Talley. 

® Now called Talyresger, a tenement now part of the manor; but 
in the original this is called ‘“ Rinusken”, which is identical with 
Rhiw Rhiscen, mentioned in note 1, p. 169. 

10 This should be given as Prenvol Gwallwyn. 

11 A farm in the parish of Llanycrwys, and formerly part of the 
manor. 

12 “ Penneint” in charter. 
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ogwy unto Hirvaengwyddawg, Rhosybedw,' the grange 
of Gwyddgryg’ and Nantmawr, the grange of Brechva,° 
Brynyreidion,* Castell Gweiraun, the Chancellor's mea- 
dow, Cilcyngen, and the whole land between the said 
grange and Claudach,’ the grange of Brunus’ in all its 


1 This tenement forms part of the manor, but has recently been 
enfranchised by purchase from the Crown. The presentment of 
1633 gives the following description of the extent and boundaries 
of the grange of Llanycrwys: “Item. They say that the said grange 
of Llapnycroys lieth within the parish of Llanycroys in the county 
aforesaid, and that the same doth extend to the lordship of Kellan, 
and the said lordship of Caio, and the Forest of Penneint, and the 
meres, bounds, and circuit thereof, are as followeth; and they do 
first begin at a place there called Aber nant Rhyd yr Odyn, ona 
river called T'wrch, and from thence along the said brook called 
Nantrhydyrodyn, backwards, until a ford upon the same, called 
Rhydyrodyn; and from thence following the meres and bounds 
between that tenement called Talyr esceir and a tenement there 
called Tyr y weyn, unto the next usual way there, called Y Fordd 
vawr, and from thence along the same way still until a place called 
Aber y pant gweyn, and from Aber y pant gweyn along the meres 
and bounds set between a tenement called Tir Llethry evan Phel- 
lippe, and a tenement called Tir Rhose y bedw, until a brook called 
Gorddogwy, and from thence along the said brook, backwards, unto 
a place called Y lan las, and from Lanlas unto a stone called Hir- 
vaen gwyddog gydant, and from thence unto another stone called 
Hyrfaen yr esceir bervedd, and from Hyrfaen yr esceir unto a place 
called Yr on rha domlyd, and from the said On rha domlyd unto a 
place called Nant Corderwen, near Prenvol Gwallwen, and from 
thence unto Rhiw Rhiscen, and from Rhiw Rhiscen unto a ditch 
called Clawddymynydd yn y Tryffwrch, over a brook called Nant yr 
Erw, and from thence following the said brook downwards unto the 
end thereof, at a place called Pwll y badell, over the river Twrch 
aforesaid, and along the said river downwards unto Abernant yr 
odyn aforesaid.” 

* The grange of Gwyddgrug, forming part of the manor of Talley, 
is situate in, and forms a considerable part of, the parish of Llanfi- 
hangel-ar-arth. The description of these lands, given post, p. 173, 
is almost identical with the description of the boundaries of this 
grange as given in the presentment of 1633. 

oan grange of Brechfa gothy, now forming part of the manor 
of Talley. 

‘ Repuyrtllon, a tenement of the manor, in the several granges 
of Brechfa gothy and Gwyddgrug, and in which is now incorpo- 
ge the tenement called Glan Rhyd y Morwynion, mentioned post, 

- 174, 1.1. 
Ps A brook tributary to and falling into the Cothy at Mynachdy Mill. 
® Brunus is a large manor in the parish of Llanegwad, and extends 
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boundaries, Penllwyd yr hydd' near Llandeilo vawr, Yn- 
ysteilo,’ Llodre Iago,’ Cileynan,' Gwyddynys and Ynys 
yr adar,' and the land which Gwas Teilo gave, and the 
land of the church near Abercennen,’ and the lands at 
Talhardd,* Cefn meirch,‘ and Llanceinwyryf,* Voelhowel 
between Yskenac’ and Henwen, and the grange of Car- 
regcennen’ and Cilmaen llwyd,° in all their boundaries, 
and the moiety of Cilwr.’ In Cardiganshire, Porthothin” 
in the ancient boundaries, the Maerdrev," Rhydowain,” 
Nant Cadivor,* Bryn eyron,“* Cynbyd, Moelhedawg,” 
with the mills and common pasture of the whole land 
of the said Rhys. 

“The confirmation also which the same Rhys, by his 


to Velinwen. In the Liber Landavensis, p. 364, it is stated that 
Meredith, son of Rhun, Prince of Dyfed, expiated a murder by giv- 
ing Brunus manor, etc., to the church of Llandaff and its pastors. 

1 All these lands are known, and are situate near Llandilo. 

2 These are still church lands. 

8 Talardd, a mile and a half south-west from Llandilo. 

* Cefn Meirch is mentioned in the Liber Landavensis, p. 322, as 
on the boundary of Llandeilo vawr territory. 

5 Llwyncynhwyra, a farm situate on the southern confines of the 
parish of Talley. 

6 Is cennen, a hundred in the parish of Llandilo fawr. 

7 Carregcennen is four miles south-east of Llandilo. Ona lofty 
cliff the remains of the castle still exist. See Arch. Camb., 1857, 

. 335. 
“s Cilmaenllwyd is one mile north from Carregcennen Castle. 

® One of the hamlets of the parish of Talley. This is probably 
identical with ‘“‘Cyrhwm” (ante, p. 165). In this hamlet is the 
farm of Cilwr, which includes the ancient tenement of Tir Gwaun 
y Mynach. 

10 This seems to be Borthoin in Llandyssil parish, in which ham- 
let a chapel formerly stood ; but see post, p. 175, and note . 

11 This farm stands one mile north-east from Llandyssil, and 
gives its name to a hamlet there, where there was also a chapel. 

12 Rhydowen is supposed to derive its name from a ford which 
Prince Owen Gwynedd crossed in 1137. It is situate four miles 
north-east from Llandyssil. 

18 Nant cadivor, a stream that runs into the Teifi midway between 
the Cerdin and the Clettwr. There is now a farm called Blaen 
Cwm Cadivor, a mile and a half north of Maerdrev. 

14 A mill called Geyron, on the Clettwr river, south of Alltyrodyn. 
15 Moelhedawg, a farm at the foot of a mountain of the same 
name, four miles west of Llanwenog. 
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same charter, made to the same Abbot and Convent, of 
all the churches which they then possessed to their own 
use, as much as to the lord of the soil belonged, the 
church of St. Cynwil,’ with the chapels of Llansadwrn? 
and Llanurdaf,’ and Pistill sawy* and Llan y pumpsant* 
and others to the same belonging ; Llandeilo vawr’ with 
the chapels and other its appurtenances, and the church 
of Sant David of Dinevawr,* the church of Llan Dyvei- 
sant,’ the church of St. Michael of Aberbythych,* the 
chapel of Carreg cennen,’ Llanegwad vawr™ with the 
chapels of Llandeilo Brunus" and Llanynhirnin,” and 
the chapel of St. Michael of Llechmeilir, and their other 


? Conwil Gaio, see ante, p. 168, n.6. The acreage of the parish 
is 41,785, and the population (in 1871), 2,002. 

2 Llansadwrn, another adjoining parish to that of Talley; the 
former adjoining the parish of Llanwrda. The patronage of these 
two churches still remains in the Abermarlais family. The acreage 
and population of both parishes are 11,505 and 1,674. 

3 Now called Ffynon sawyl. The parish of Llansawyl adjoins that 
of Talley to the west. The vicarage, which is annexed to that of 
Conwil Gaio, is in the patronage of the Crown, and the acreage and 
population are 10,017, and 883. 

* Now called Pumpsant. It is in the parish of Conwy! Gaio, and 
was anciently a chapel of ease to that church; but there are now 
no remains of any such, 

5 Llandilo Fawr. This living is now in the patronage of the 
Bishop of St. David’s. The parish, which adjoins that of Talley 
to the south, contains 25,628 acres, and has a population of 5,507. 

6 This is said to have been a chapel in Dynevor Castle. 

7 Llandefeisant. This living was in the patronage of Earl Caw- 
dor, but has been recently transferred by him to the patronage of 
Lord Dynevor. In this parish, which contains 1,551 acres, with a 
population of 225, is situate Dynevor Castle. 

8 Julanfihangel Aberbythick. This living is in the patronage of 
Earl Cawdor. The parish contains 6,036 acres, and a population of 
863. 

® This was a chapel in the Castle there. 

10 This living is in the patronage of the Bishop of St. David’s. 
The parish contains 12,330 acres, and a population of 1,707. 

11 This chapel, the site of which was close to the north of the 
railway bridge that now crosses the Towy, near Abercothy, no 
longer exists, but a farmhouse in the vicinity is still called Llandeilo 
rwnws. 

12 This is said to have been a chapelry to Llanegwad, of which 
there are no remains. 
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appurtenances; Llandeilo brechva in Cardiganshire,! 
and the church of St. Michael of Penbryn,? with the 
chapels of Baglan and Brithdir® and Caerllegest* and 
Porthothin,® and the chapel of the sons of Ithael, the 
son of Rahael, and the ciedk of Llancoedmawr,® and 
the church of Berwig,’ and the church of St. David of 
Dolhowel.® 

‘Also the gift and confirmation which Rhys, the son 
of Rhys Vychan, by his charter made to the same Abbot 
and Convent, in pure and perpetual alms, of a portion 
of the land of Esgairnant,* to wit, that which is between 
Nant Velin Coyg and the ditch made from the river 
Dulais up towards the chapel, and from that ditch up 
through the valley into a great heap of stones, and from 


' This is said to be Brechfa, about five miles south of Tregaron 
in Cardiganshire. 

2 A parish in the lower division of the hundred of Troedyraur, in 
the county of Cardigan, containing 8,347 acres, with a population 
of 1,511. The living is in the patronage of the Bishop of St. David’s. 

8 There is a place so called two miles north of Troedyraur. 

* A place so called lies a mile and a half north of Llangeitho 
Church. 

5 Porth oden, otherwise Porth hodni, or Howni, now called Aber- 
porth, a parish in the hundred of Troedyraur, containing 2,100 acres, 
and a population of 465. In the hamlet of Llanannerch, in this 
parish, there was anciently, according to tradition, a chapel; but 
there is no vestige of it remaining. The living is in the patronage 
of the Bishop of St. David’s. 

6 Llangoedmawr, another parish in the hundred of Troedyraur, 
containing 4,946 acres, and a population of 839. The living is in 
the patronage of St. David’s College, Lampeter. 

7 Verwig, a parish in the hundred of Troedyraur, containing 
3,062 acres, and a population of 320. The living is in the patron- 
age of the Lord Chancellor. 

8 This was situate in the parish of Mothvey, in Carmarthenshire, 
at its junction with the parish of Llywel in Breconshire. Lewis, in 
his Top. Dict. of Wales, says: “In the year 1807 thirty small silver 
coins were found near the ruins of Dol Hywel Chapel. In a field 
not far from the Vicarage house, called ‘Monks’ Field’, are two 
tumuli.”” In Pope Nicholas’ Tazation, anno 1291, is the following 
entry: “ Abbas de Talelleze habet grangias de Dolheuwel et Brun- 
les duas carucatas terre cum aliis commoditatibus. 18s. Od.” Bryn- 
llys is in the county of Brecon. 

9 Esgernant, one of the hamlets of the parish of Talley. 
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that heap of stones unto Gwerncolman, and thence by 
a boundary leading between the wood and the plain, 
towards Blaen Pennient, unto a ditch ; and from that 
ditch in the valley leading up to Crug Cletwin, and 
from Crug to Carn Toll, and from Carn Toll up to Rhyd 
Carregog on the stream next beyond Carn Toll, by that 
stream descending into its efflux, where it falls into 
Crymlyn.’ 

“Also the gift and grant which the same Rhys, by 
his same charter, made to the same Abbot and Convent, 
of all the land between the stream descending from 
Ffynnon Gwenllian? and the Abbey, and from that 
spring all the wood up to Blaennant Cwmbyr, and all 
that land which is called Esgair Euclin. 

“ Also the confirmation which the same Rhys, by his 
same charter made to the same Abbot and Convent, of 
all the lands, rents, and possessions which they have of 
the gift of Rhys the Great, the great grandsire of the 
aforesaid Rhys ab Rhys, or of the gift of any of their 
heirs, or of other magnates of South Wales, with all 
liberties and profits which from them could arise. 

‘Also the confirmation which Rhys, the son of Rhys, 
Prince of South Wales, by his charter made to the 
Abbot and Convent of the aforesaid place, of all the 
lands which they had of the gift of Gwrgen and Rhys, 
the sons of Moreiddig, and their sons, to wit, David, 
Meirig, Morgan, and Morwran, as by these bounds they 
are contained, to wit, from the Cairn which marks the 
boundary between the aforesaid and the sons of Hey- 
lin, near Nawmor stream, across unto the foot of Molvre, 
thence across to Rhyd Carregog on the river Gwen, 
thence along Gwen unto its source, thence across unto 
Cwmbyr, that cwm leading to Crwys stream, and along 
that unto its source, thence by the valley leading to 


1 A brook tributary to the Cothi. 

2 A well on the south-east corner of Mynydd cefn rhos, near Pen 
rhiwgingen. In Yr Haul the translator has obviously fallen into 
error, as the boundary lines, as mentioned in this and the preceding 
paragraph, are even now well known. 
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Blaen Pib, and along that stream unto Rhyd y mor- 
wynion, thence following Marlais unto another Marlais, 
and along this last Marlais unto its confluence with the 
stream Nantyfedw, and along this stream unto its 
source, thence across to Blodeuen.' 

‘Also the confirmation which Meredydd ab Owen, 
by his charter made to the same Abbot and Convent, 
of all lands, churches, and possessions, which they had 
of the gift of his father, grandfather, great-grandfather, 
or of his uncles, or of the gift of other magnates or 
nobles of South Wales, in pure and perpetual alms, quit 
of all secular demands, to be possessed, and especially 
the land which is called Maerdrev,? Gwynionydd,’ Bryn- 
eyron,? Rhyd Owen,’ Nant Cerdin, Cynbyd, Isallt, as 
by these bounds they are encompassed from Abercerdin‘* 
in Teifi towards its source as far as Aberceuel,® along 
the stream Ceuel unto its source,® and from its source 
across unto Blaen Pant y Moch; Pant y Moch’ leading 
unto the trench, that trench leading to Clettwr ;” the 
stream Clettwr into its confluence with Menai, Menai 
towards its source at Gwaun Rhydd, thence unto the 
spring towards the highway from Blaen Nant Cadivor, 
and from that spring unto that way, and across that 
way to the little Moor, and from that Moor unto Bleidd- 
bwll, and from that Pool straight to Blaen y Pantsych, 
and through that Pant or dingle leading unto the 


1 These are the lands forming the grange of Gwyddgrug, see ante, 
p. 169, n. 2. 

2 Previously noticed. 

3 Gwynionydd groes. Name ofa district in the south of Cardi- 
ganshire, formerly including all the parishes adjoining the river 
Teivi as far as Cardigan. The castle now bearing the name of Pen 
Coed Voel is a mile and a half, north by east, from Llandyssil. 
Prince Rhys took it in 1164; and shortly afterwards, by arbitration, 
it was allotted to his son Rhys, its donor to the Abbey. 

* The conflux of the Cerdin with the Teivi. 

5 This is a mile and three-quarters north from Abercerdin. 

6 The source, at a place called “ Y Gaer”, is about a mile and a 
quarter north from Abercevail. 

7 From the Gaer, through Pant y Moch, eastwards unto the river 
Clettwr is nearly a mile and a half. 
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source of Nant Cadivor, by this stream descending to 
Aber y Ffynnon ; thence along this Ffynnon, from its 
outlet up to its source, and thence towards the road 
nearest to the said source, and over that road towards 
the great stones lying in a field, from those stones 
across unto Caer Hyveidd, and from Caer Hyveidd unto 
Gwarderwen, and thence unto the spring, by that 
spring descending to the meadow in the valley, and 
thence towards Teivy ; and as the bounds of Teivy are 
well known, unto Abercerdin, where the first boundary 
began. 

O The land also of Moel Hedog,' as by these bounds 
encompassed. It is defined from Islwyn unto Cribin,? 
thence to the Cairn, thence by a ditch leading to the 
Crug, and from the Crug unto a cairn upon the hill, 
thence unto another cairn near Moel Hedog, thence to 
the white stone standing in the valley, thence to the 
source of Cathal stream,’° thence by the valley leading 
to a cairn,‘ and from that cairn to the source of the 
Camnant,* along this stream unto Clettwr® stream, and 
from Clettwr to Islwyn. 

“And the land of Porthodin,’ as by these bounds 
encompassed. From the sea along Hodin,* towards its 
source unto stream, thence leading to its source, 
thence by the trench, and then across unto the further 
water ditch near the land of the sons of Morgant, that 
ditch leading to Nant-helyg® trench, and thence along 
Nant-helyg to the sea. And the lands of the granges of 
Gwyddgrug and Brechin, according to all their bounds. 

“Also the gift, grant, and confirmation which William 


1 Previously noticed. 

2 A village three miles north of Llanwnnen, on the road to Aber- 
ayron. 

3 Blaen Cathal, about half a mile from the summit of Moelhedog. 

4 Said to be Carn Wyn, a quarter of a mile south of Blaen Cathal. 

5 Camnant source, half a mile south-west from Carn Wyn. 

6 Clettwr is reached in another half mile. 

7 Previously noticed. 

8 Hodin, now called Howni, the river flowing through Aberporth. 

9 Helig, a farm near Aberporth. 
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de Braose,' by the advice and consent of his wife and 
the good men of Gwent, by his charter made to the 
Abbot and Convent of the aforesaid place, of all the 
land of the said William of Coed Gorvynen and Rhib 
Goch between Gwenffrwd river and the trench which 
runs from Craig Rhys [in Usk], near Rhyd y Pistil, 
and the aforesaid trench extending to the top of Craig 
Rhys mountain, and thence to the Raven’s Rock across 
the mountain, in wood and plain, in meadows and 
moors, under and above the earth, and the whole land 
in Hubert’s Field, at the Little Skyrid,’ in its divisions 
and bounds, in pure and perpetual alms. And his pas- 
ture of Telari for the use of the animals of their brethren 
who may stay in the aforesaid land of Gwent. 

“Also the gift, grant, and confirmation which John 
de Braose,* eldest son of William de Braose, lord of 
Gower, by his charter made to the Abbot and Convent 
of the aforesaid place, of that land which is called Gelli 
Wen, in its bounds and appurtenances, and that land 
which is called Gelli Thrim, between the trench descend- 
ing from: Gelli Wen as it runs into Lliw,‘ and the 
stream which is called Lliw, with wood and plain, pas- 
tures, moors, and waters, and with every profit which 
can arise therefrom, free and quit of all secular demands 
for ever. 

“Also the confirmation which the same John, by his 
same charter made to the Abbot and Convent of the 
aforesaid place, of the land in Gwent which they had 
of the gift of W. de Braose, his grandsire, to wit, Eues- 
kyrid, and between Gwenffrwd and Llanwenarth,* and 
the common pasture for the animals of the brethren 
dwelling in the land named, and freedom from any 
kind of toll in the land of the same John. 

1 See ante, p. 166. He was eldest son of Philip de Braose, and 
married Maud de Haya, otherwise Maud de St. Walery. He died 

212. 
‘ * Skyrid Vach, one mile east from Abergavenn. 

3 See ante, p. 166. Lord of Gower. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Llywelyn, Prince of Wales, and died in 1231 or 1232. 


4 The river Lliw, a tributary of the Loughor. 
5 Llanwonnarth, one mile west of Abergavenny. 
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“Also the gift and grant which Gwion, Meredydd, 
and Llewelyn, the sons of Heylin, in perpetual alms 
made to St. Mary the Virgin and St. Augustin and the 
canons of the aforesaid place, of that land from Nant- 
mawr' unto Coed Grug,' from Coed Grug unto the river 
Blodeiyn,' and thence to Gwenffrwd,' and where Nant- 
mawr falls into Gwenffrwd in its woods, fields, pastures, 
and waters, 

“Also the gift, grant, and confirmation, which the 
heirs of Madawg and Tudor, sons of Ivor, to wit, Mad- 
awg Vychan and Traharn, the sons of Howel, and 
~ Traharn Vychan, Iorwerth ab Tudor, and his sister 
Lucy, with their sons and coheirs on the side of Ivor ab 
Gwgan, by their charter made, in pure and perpetual 
alms, to the Abbot and Convent of the aforesaid place, 
of all the land which they have of the gift of Madawg 
and Tudor, their parents, at Brunus and Bryngwyn? 
and Llethrnant,’ according to their portion in the afore- 
said lands as by these bounds encompassed. From the 


extremity of the meadow‘ to Gilfach yr Eilun ditch in 
the bounds and terminations assigned between the 
heirs of Ivor and the heirs of Cynddelw ; from Gilfach 
yr Eilun’ ditch to the stream,’ from the stream to the 
Wern’ along the ditch,’ the ditch being left towards its 
extremity, unto the three oaks that are in Cynan’s 
meadow ; from the three oaks along the boundary till 


1 The Nantmawr unites with the Gwenffrwd close to the east of 
Pencadair in Carmarthenshire. Coedgrug is on the former, and 
Blodeyen joins the latter two miles before it reaches Pencadair. 

2 Said to be now divided into farms (Penllwyn Gwyn, Liwyn- 
gwyn, and Cwmgwyn), within the boundaries afterwards described. 

5 A farm between Melingwm village and the river Cothi. 

4 This meadow, called Dolhir, is said to be a field in Pant y 
Verddur farm, near White Mill, four miles and a half east of Car- 
marthen. 

5 Now called Gilvach, Gilvach Berthog, and Gilvach yr Evel, and 
divided into two farms. 

6 The Annell. It runs through Melin Wen to the Towy. 

7 Werndrevi farm, close to Llanfihangel Church. 

8 This ditch is said to be still traceable from Werndrevi towards 
Waen Rhydd. 
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its highest point ; from this point take the land unto 
the stream, the stream being left, unto Waun Rhydd ;? 
thence take the ditch running across Waun Rhydd, and 
walk below the Godor*® unto the stream, the stream 
from Godor ditch unto Claudach’ (brook), along Claud- 
ach to the (river) Cothi, along Cothi to the extremity 
of the long meadow where the first boundary begins, in 
wood and plain, in pastures and moors, mills and fish- 
eries, and in produces both upon the land and under 
the land, likewise with the common pasture of all their 
land for the animals of the aforesaid Abbot and Convent. 

“Also the gift, grant, and confirmation, which Cyn- 
wrig of Wiston, and Cynwrig, Cynan, and the sons of 
Cynwrig Crach, by their charter, made in pure and per- 
petual alms, to the same Abbot and Convent, of all. 
their share and the whole share belonging to Llewelyn 
Crach Coch and his heirs, in the field of Anwaered 
Cynan, to wit, three acres and a quarter of an acre and 
three perches at Gwern yr Ysbytty, and three perches 
at Bon yr Avallen in Brunus valley, and everything 
which to them belonged by hereditary right in the 
lands of Bryn Gwyn and Llethvarnad Isaf and Lleth- 
varnad Uchaf. 

“Also the gift and grant which Grono ab Gwyn by 
his charter made, in pure and perpetual alms, to the 
Abbot and Convent of the aforesaid place, of the moiety 
of the land which is called Cwmbleawg.° 

“The confirmation also which Rhys ab Griffith by 
his charter made, in pure and perpetual alms, to the 
Abbot and Convent of the aforesaid place, of the land 
of the church of St. Michael at Penbryn,‘ as by these 
bounds encompassed. From the cemetery of the same 
church, by the high street leading up to the cross; and 
from the cross by the same street leading to the ford 
in Beron, towards Porthwdni,‘ thence along the Beron to 
the Saeth, and thence along the Saeth to the sea, on the 


1 A farm half a mile west of Llanfihangel Church. 
2 A farm near the last named. 
3 Previously noticed. 4 All previously noticed. 
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other side from the cemetery, unto Hodnant, and from 
Hodnant unto the sea. Having ratified and confirmed 
the same for us and our heirs, as much as in us is, to 
our beloved in Christ, the Abbot and Convent of the 
aforesaid place, We do grant and confirm, as the afore- 
said charters reasonably witness, and as the same Abbot 
and Convent and their predecessors have hitherto, the 
aforesaid lands, tenements, churches, and chapels, rea- 
sonably held. 

“In witness whereof We have caused our letters 
patent to be made. Witness Ourself at Westminster, 
the 24th day of March in the 17th year of Our reign. 

“The gift, grants, and confirmations, aforesaid, also 
the gift, grant, and confirmation, which the heirs of 
Grifith and Traharn, the sons of Hoedliw, to wit, 
Cadivor and Llewelyn, sons of Griffith ; Traharn Vy- 
chan, Iorwerth the elder, and Iorwerth the younger, 
sons of Traharn ; the heirs also of Gwrgeneu Sais, to 
wit, Ivor ab Gwrgeneu, and Madawg Vychan his 
nephew ; and the nephews of the same Madawg, to 
wit, the sons of Traharn and Howel, sons of Madawg 
ab Ivor, by their writing made, in pure and perpetual 
alms to the Abbot and Convent of the aforesaid place, 
of all the gifts of their parents, to the same Abbot and 
Convent made, of the land called ‘Chancellor’s Field’, 
with the wood adjacent, and with the bounds in the 
charters of the same heirs contained; We having ratified 
and confirmed for Us and our heirs, as much as in Us 
lies, to our beloved in Christ the now Abbot and Convent 
of the aforesaid place and their successors, do grant 
and confirm, as the charters and writing aforesaid rea- 
sonably witness, and as the same Abbot and Convent, 
the lands, tenements, churches, and chapels, aforesaid, 
now hold, and they and their predecessors have the 
same hitherto reasonably held. Our rights always being 
reserved. In witness, etc. 

“Witness the King at Guildford, the 20th day of 
November. 

“For a fine of forty shillings.” 
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No record remains as to the extent of the fabric of 
this Abbey, which derives its name from its situation, 
-Tal-y-Llychau (the head of the lakes) ; but the names 
of the neighbouring fields would seem, as indicating 
the position of the various gates or entrances to it, to 
furnish a pretty accurate guide to the extent of the 

rounds forming its immediate precincts. These fields 
are--(1), Cae y Porth Sely, through which the ancient 
road to Abergorlech runs in a north-westerly direction 
from the Abbey ; (2), Cae y Porth, which abuts on the 
ancient high road (now closed), called by old inhabitants 
the “ Old London Road”; and (3),Cae y Porth Tywyll, at 
the north-east corner of which the road to Edwinsford, 
Llansawil, and Cayo, branched off from the last men- 
tioned road. The area included between the points 
where these three gates or entrances presumably stood 
is about twenty-five acres. At the south-east corner of 
the last mentioned field stands the “‘Cross Inn”, imme- 
diately contiguous to which is a small field still called 
“‘ Mynwent Capel Crist”, the site of one of the “ ruin- 
ated” chapels before referred to. 

Of these chapels I have never heard anything that 
enables me to identify the sites of those called “Holy 
Trinity” and “‘Cyrhwm”, beyond suggesting that the 
latter may be identical with “Cilwr’; but the site of 
that of “Mair”, though described as in the parish of 
Talley, was undoubtedly situate in the parish of Llan- 
fihangel Rhosycorn, about two miles and a half below 
Abergorlech, and where there still remains a farm be- 
longing to the present Talley Church, called “Glan 
Capel Mair”; and the site of that called “ Llanfihangel” 
is well known as Bank Llanfihangel, about a mile and 
a half to the south of the Abbey, in the direction of 
Cwmdu. The site of that called “Teilo” is also well 
known as having been situate on the farm of Brondilo, 
at the northern extremity of the parish ; but there are 
now no structural remains at any of these places. 

At the time of the dismantling of the old Abbey 
Church (about the year 1772), the great Abbey bell was 
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sold by the churchwardens and overseers of Talley to 
the Exeter Cathedral authorities. It remains in that 
Cathedral, and is still reputed one of the largest church 
bells in the kingdom. The names of neighbouring 
localities afford few suggestions as to the Abbey, except 
as before noticed ; and in the instances of “ Dablenaur” 
(the golden shrine ?), the site of some cottages to the 
north-east of the Abbey, from which it is distant about 
a quarter of a mile; and “ Banc y Paderé” (the mount 
of prayer), a rocky mount about two hundred yards 
further off, in the same direction, and where the road 
first afforded a sight of the Abbey; and that of “Y 
Groes”, a farm situate about two miles to the north- 
west of the village, and in the parish of Llansawel, and 
still belonging to the Talley Church. 

The endowments of the Abbey were undoubtedly 
very large, in lands comprising the whole of the lord- 
ship or manor of Talley, which includes the granges of 
Cefnblaidd, Traethnelgan, and Gwastade, in the parish 
of Talley; the grange of Cilmaren in the parish of Con- 
wil Gaio, the grange of Llanycrwys in the parish of 
Llanycrwys, the grange of Brechfa Gothy in the parish 
of Brechfa, and the grange of Gwyddgrug in the parish 
of Llanfihangel ar Arth. These lands were at the Dis- 
solution taken by, and still remain in the possession of, 
the Crown, the Queen being the Lady of the manor. 
They are, and immemoriably have been, held as copy- 
holds of inheritance by suit and service, now commuted 
into a small money fine and fealty, and are transferred 
by surrender and admittance, and not by deed. 

This manor is one of the few, if not the only one, in 
South Wales in which the custom of Borough English 
prevails ; the lands descending, in the event of intest- 
acy or a general entail, to the youngest son as the cus- 
tomary heir ; and the widow being dowable, in “ free- 
bench”, of the whole of her husband’s lands during her 
chaste widowhood. 

In addition to these copyhold lands, the possessions 
of the Abbey included other neighbouring lands, such 
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as Talley demesne, Mardy, etc., which appear always 
to have been freehold in tenure, as well as the tithes of 

«Talley; all of which, together with the advowson of 
Talley, are now held by different persons deriving com- 
mon title from the Abermarlais family. And these are 
probably a part of “the possessions” referred to by Mr. 
Rees as having been conferred on that family. It will 
also be seen by reference to the charter of Edward that 
the Abbey was largely endowed with other lands, not- 
ably the grange or manor of Brunus in Llanegwad, 
many lands of large extent in Llandilo Fawr, and several 
large tracts of land, embracing whole districts, in Car- 
diganshire ; and the same charter shows that its eccle- 
siastical patronage was very extensive, comprising the 
churches in the greater part of the hundred of Troed-. 
yraur, in Cardiganshire, a considerable number of 
churches in Carmarthenshire, and extending into Bre- 
conshire. 

With reference to Mr. Malkin’s remark as to the 
painting in the Hafod Library, I have often heard it 
mentioned as an accepted fact, that in addition to this 
painting (which was described to me as the altar-piece), 
all the records of the Abbey were deposited in that 
library, and were lost when it was destroyed by fire. 

The local traditionary lore in relation to the Abbey 
is somewhat meagre ; but it has always been said that 
Henry VII slept there on his progress from Pembroke- 
shire to Bosworth, and a house in the village, which is 
near enough to the remains of the Abbey to have pre- 
sumably formed part of it, is in very ancient title-deeds 
described, and is to this day known, as “The King’s 
Court”. The traditionary story goes that on the pre- 
vious night Henry slept at Court Henry, which is in 
the parish of Llangathen, about ten miles south of Tal- 
ley, on the old road. Both places would be on the 
direct line of march from Carmarthen into Breconshire, 
and the intermediate distance would be about the limit 
of even a royal progress of those days. Leland’s de- 
scription of Abermarlais (which is on the same road, 
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four miles further on than Talley), as “in the middle 
way between Breknok and Caermardine”, would seem 
to lend an air of probability to the theory of the King 
having travelled by this route, and a further probability 
of his having availed himself of the hospitality of the 
Abbey (doubtless a fairly comfortable resting-place, un- 
less the Abbot and his “white chanons” belied the 
clerical character of those days), may be assumed from 
the undoubted fact that the then Abbot was an ardent 
and influential supporter, and the confidential adviser, 
of Rhys ab Thomas, and must have held a not unim- 
portant place in the councils of Henry. 

I am not unaware that it has been hitherto received 
as an historical fact that Henry personally + 
that portion of his army which marched through Car- 
diganshire, and Mr. Price, in his Hanes Cymru, says,’ 
“Nid oes mynegiad am y ewbl oi rwysc ond coffeir dau 
le yn y wlad honno yn y rhai y cysgodd : un oedd Llw- 
yn Dafydd yn mhlwyf Llandissiliogogo lle y llettywyd 
ef a’i wyr yn anrhydeddus gan Dafydd ab Ivan perchen 
y lle ir hwn y rhoddes Henri anrheg 0 Gorn-yfed arian- 
gylchog a’r hwn sydd yn awr yn meddiant yr Arglwydd 
Cawdor. Y man arall lle y gorphwysodd Henri ydoedd 
Y Wernnewydd? yn mhlwyf Llannarth Ile y derbyniodd 
lettygarwch gyfatebol iddei radd gan Ddafydd Llwyd 
perchen y lle.” 

Assuming the absolute correctness of Mr. Price’s 
account, it would at first sight appear that my ‘“‘tradi- 
tional story” is necessarily incorrect ; but I am inclined 


1 “There is no account of the whole of his route, but two places 
in that country are mentioned at which he slept. One was Llwyn 
Dafydd, in the parish of Llandissilio gogo, where he and his men 
were honourably entertained by Dafydd ab Ivan, the owner of the 
place, to whom Henry presented a silver-mounted drinking-horn, 
which is now in the possession of Lord Cawdor. The other place 
where Henry rested was Wernnewydd, in the parish of Llanarth, 
where he received hospitality befitting his degree from Dafydd 
Llwyd, the owner of the place.” 

* Wernnewydd has ever since remained in the possession of the 
Llwyd family ; and its present owner, who is, I believe, a lineal 
descendant of Dafydd Llwyd, is Mr. Robert Lewis Lloyd of Nant- 
gwyllt, co. Radnor. 
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to think that a careful examination will show that both 
versions may be true, for the following reasons :—1. It 
is certain that Henry’s forces moved in two divisions, 
one marching through Carmarthenshire, and the other 
through Cardiganshire. 2. The progress of the two 
armies on their almost parallel line of march, must, 
from the nature of the country, the comparative sparse- 
ness of its population, the difficulty of providing and 
transporting supplies for such a number of men, and 
above all, from the fact that each contingent seems to 
have received continual local contributions to its force, 
which probably caused frequent delays, have necessarily 
been very slow. 3. The distance between Talley and the 
corresponding point of the Cardiganshire line of march 
would not have been more than from fifteen to twenty 
miles; and 4, it seems not unlikely that the King 
should, during any temporary halt, have crossed over to 
do honour to or to consult the Abbot, and should have 
rejoined the Cardiganshire contingent, and have, before 
or afterwards, slept at the places mentioned by Mr. 
Price ; and assuming the possible correctness of this 
theory, it has the advantage of reconciling the two 
accounts without injury to either. 

I do not, however, care to claim this advantage for 
the only other traditionary story I have to tell, namely, 
that Dafydd ab Gwilym was buried in the precincts of 
the Talley Abbey, and not, as is commonly received, at 
Ystrad Flur. This has always been traditionally alleged 
to have taken place here ; and my father, who died in 
1848, being then sixty years old, told me that he had 
heard it often asserted by my grandfather and many 
others ; but that they were not agreed as to the exact 
spot of his interment, some alleging that it was at the 
old yew-tree’ now standing in the churchyard, and 
others that it was at a very old oak-tree there, which 
has since decayed, but which I well remember, and on 
the stool of which a younger tree is now flourishing. 
The distance between the two trees is hardly a dozen 


1 “Hardd Laswen Ywen.” Iolo Goch, post, p. 185. 
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yards, and that discrepancy seems, therefore, unim- 
portant; and as to the actual fact, the following ex- 
tracts from the Iolo MSS. appear to afford very strong, 
if not positive, proof of the correctness and truth of the 
local traditionary story ; and I think I may fairly claim 
for my native place, shorn though it is of its ancient 
glory, the distinction of being the burial-place of this 
distinguished poet : 

“Gwilym Gam, of Llanbadarn Fawr in Ceredigion, 
the son of Dafydd, the son of Howel and Ardudfyl, the 
daughter of Gwilym Vychan of Cryngae in Emlyn, were 
the parents of Dafydd ab Gwilym the poet 
mother died the day he was born, which event is said 
to have taken place in 1300. His father married again ; 
but Dafydd ap Gwilym hated his stepmother, and 
therefore went to. his uncle, [for Hael, in Glamorgan- 
shire, with whom he long resided, being much beloved 
‘and respected After the death of his uncle he went 
on his travels, to wander over Wales, extending his 
rambles to Mona and Caernarvon, and revisiting Gla- 
morgan at times; but at the death of his father he 
went to his patrimony at Bro Ginin in Llanbadarn 
vawr. By this time he was somewhat advanced in 
years. Before he had resided there for any great length 
of time he retired to the Abbey of Tal y Llychau, where 
he experienced high welcome and respect, and where 
he died an old and far-famed poet, and was buried dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays, in the fortieth year of the 
reign of King Edward III. 

*“* Davydd ab Gwilym spent some portion of his latter 
years at the Abbey of Tal y Llychau, where he died 
and was buried in the time of King Edward ITI, says 
Thomas Jones of Tregaron’s Book of Pedigrees.—John 
Bradford.” 


“Englyn ar Feddfaen D. G. ym Mynwent Tal y Llychau. 


“Hardd Laswen Ywen Liwyn Eos Dyfi 
Mae Dafydd i’th agos 
Mae’n y pridd y gerdd ddiddos 
liddawn yw pob dydd a nos. 
“Tolo Goch a’i Cant,” 
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“Tlyma Englynion Marwnad Dafydd ab Gwilym y Prydydd. 
(Hafod MS.) 
1. “ Dafydd a wnae gerdd Dafawd yn goflaid 
O’i gyflym fyfyrdawd 
Aeth i fedd eithaf addawd 
Mawr yw ein briw marw ein brawd. 


. “ Wylwn a chwynwn och i ni mor wael 
Marwolaeth Saer cerddi 
Ni cheir Awen Ddadeni 
Mwy ar waith yn ein iaith ni. 


. “Am Dafydd gelfydd goelfin praff awdwr 
Prophwydawdd Taliesin. 
Y genid ym Mro ginin 
Brydydd ai gywydd fal gwin. 
. “Mil meddant trichant trwy ochain irad 
Wyth eraill a thrugain 
Marw y bu Prydydd mirain 
Mab Gwilym gerdd-edlym gain. 


. “Ym medd y gorwedd a’r garreg arnau 
Mawr ernych gloyw ofeg 
Acew yn Ynys cain warreg 
Lle uch dwr Tal Llychau deg. 


“ Hopcin ap Thomas ap Einon o Ynys 
Dawy ai Cant, 1380.” 


The truth of these statements has not, as far as I can 
ascertain, been impugned; and it would seem very un- 
likely that Thomas Jones of Tregaron, writing in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Ystrad Flur, would have 
accorded to Talley the honour of being the poet's resting- 
place if there had been any ground for assigning it to 
the former place. In addition to this, the dates given 
furnish a strong presumption of their correctness, for 
Iolo Goch was a friend and contemporary of Dafydd 
ab Gwilym, whom he undoubtedly survived, while 
Hopcin ab Thomas must in 1380 have been writing at 
a time when the facts of the case were recent, and well 
remembered. 

I have only to add that the Abbots and their canons 
seem to have enjoyed at least the society of the fairer 
sex, as the Abbesses of Talley are more than once men- 
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tioned, though I do not find reference to any sister- 
hood. These ladies appear to have been chosen from 
the principal families of the county, as the Edwinsford 
MS. contains the following entry: ‘Gwaithvoed ab 
Gwlyddon, lord of Cardigan, Powys, Gwent, and Gwynfe, 
d. 950. He was the father of Gweristyn, Prince of 
Powys, Ednowen, Bishop of Llanbadarn fawr, and Chris- 
tiana, Abbess of Talley”; and the last Abbess is said, 
with singular fitness, to have been a lady of the house 


of Dynevor. 
D. Lone Price. 
Talley House. 1878. 





We are enabled to add two illustrations of the his- 
tory of Talley Abbey: one is a view of the existing 
remains, from a drawing and engraving by Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith, to whom the Society has for some years 
past been indebted for so many accurate and therefore 


valuable records of Welsh antiquities. The view gives 
a portion of the great central tower, which from the 
general character may be of late thirteenth century 
work ; but from the entire absence of all architectural 
details, this suggestion is more or less conjectural. As 
the last remains of the Abbey Church, they have a cer- 
tain interest ; and as the present ruin may vanish any 
day, it is desirable to preserve their memory in the 
Journal of the Society. 

The other illustration is that of the Abbey seal, the 
matrix of which was found in Wymondham in Norfolk, 
where are also the remains of the fine Priory Church 
dedicated to St. Thomas 4 Becket and the Virgin, and 
which now forms the parish church. Some communica- 
tions may have existed between the two houses, which 
may, perhaps, account for finding the seal of the Abbot 
of Talley so far east. It is now the property of Mr. 
R. Fitch, the well known archeologist of Norfolk. The 
details show that it is of the fifteenth century. The 
Agnus Dei occupies nearly the whole of the seal ; the 
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only recognition of the Virgin being “Ave Maria” in 
small letters beneath the lamb, and above the half- 
figure of the ecclesiastic. She is, however, further dis- 
tinguished by the two tall lilies rising from vases, as 
well ‘as by having her name on the seal, an honour not 
conferred on St. John. The inscription, at full length, 
is S. ABBATIS ET CONVENTUS MONASTERII BEATE MARIE DE 
TALLEY. It is noticed in the Norwich volume of the 
Archeological Institute, p. xviii. 


Ep. Arch. Camb. 





THE SUPPOSED MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Arter the notice of this curious article had been printed 
in a former number, it was ascertained that a similar one 
had been described in vol. vii of the Ulster Journal. 
This discovery makes more than doubtful the conclu- 
sion that the article was in any way connected with 
music. It is true that after many inquiries of farmers, 
peasants, and others, made by Mr. Davies of Froodvale, 
the only result obtained was that it was thought to be 
some kind of musical instrument. Mr. Davies appears 
to have been of the same opinion, in which also Pro- 
fessor Westwood agreed. Under these circumstances 
the writer of the notice endeavoured to show that this 
opinion was probably the correct one, although he 
intimated that the question was not free from doubt. 
The volume of the Ulster Journal in which the notice 
occurs was printed in .1839, and it is stated that shortly 
before that time the discovery of an “antique wooden 
implement” was made. It is described as found em- 
bedded in a solid bank of turf at a depth of 4 ft. from 
the surface, the bog extending downwards to a very 
considerable depth, no trace of any other article was 
found near it. The bog is in the townland of Cool- 
naman, in the parish of Aghadowey, in the county of 
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Derry. Its dimensions are, in length, 41 inches, in 
breadth across the centre, 74 inches, the depth, 24 inches. 
On comparing it with the one found on the farm of 
Nant-y-Vast, in Caio parish, their dimensions are 
almost the same, except as regards the length, which 
is only 29 inches against 41 inches, while from the 
appearance of the ends it is evident that these were 
their original lengths. The Irish instrument, however, 
is, as will be seen, ina much more perfect condition, and, 
moreover, differs in an important particular. The cir- 
cumstances, however, under which they were found are 
so unlike that the present difference between the two is 
easily explained. The Cardiganshire one had been 
thrown aside on the mountain by the man who was 
digging peat. There it seems to have remained some 
time, until fortunately discovered by Mr. Davies. The 
Irish one was found 4 feet deep in solid turf, and 
seems to have been immediately taken care of as some- 
thing remarkable, for it does not appear that any 
portion of it has been lost. The great difference in the 
lengths is still unaccounted for. It may be an acci- 
dent, or the result of local fashion. On the back of the 
Welsh implement a rude St. Andrew’s cross is cut, 
evidently intended to be the owner’s mark. Nothing 
is said about a similar mark on the Irish one. But 
the most important difference between the two is the 
fact that the Irish one has a lid, which moved up and 
down on a kind of hinge, formed by small projec- 
tions fitting into corresponding hollows. There is a 
small hole in the face of the lid, probably fitted with 
a peg or knob, by which it was lifted up. In this case 
the lid does not shut quite close at present, although 
originally this was clearly not intended, for otherwise it 
would have been of small use. This lid is wanting in 
the Welsh one, which, however, has the hollows which 
once received the quasi hinges, and which are clearly 
shown in cut No. 3. 

The writer of the notice in the Ulster Journal was 
well aware that some arrangement was wanted, for 
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he says, “ These hinges have no doubt been kept in 
their places by some part of the wood above them, which 
is now lost ;” but, as far as can be judged from the 
drawing, no such loss of the upper part has taken place, 
nor is it easy to see how the lid could be secured by 
any such arrangement. But on reference to cut No. 3 
the difficulty is easily removed, for on each side of the 
lid is a hole pierced through the edge, just over the 
hollowed groove. A peg passed through this hole would 
keep the tenon or hinge in its place; but in the figure 
of the Irish article these holes are not shown, nor are 
they alluded to in the description of it; while, on the 
other hand, it is suggested that the provision for secur- 
ing the hinges was in a portion of the implement now 
lost. The drawing does not, however, confirm this sup- 
position, as the sides appear to be nearly the same as 
they ever were. There is certainly a difficulty in this 
instance which does not occur in the Welsh case, for 
arrangements are made for this very purpose of securing 
the hinges. There is also another difference between 
the two which has to be explained, for in the bottom 
of the Irish article, at each extreme end, a small hole 
has been pierced, evidently for the draining off of the 
water or thin liquid pressed out by the lid, whereas 
the Welsh one has no such provision. Perhaps the 
bog was not so liquid as that of Coolnaman Hill, and 
therefore the same necessity for these holes did not 
exist. Those who are well acquainted with this part 
of Caio parish may be able to judge as to any indica- 
tions of flow peat having once existed. With the excep- 
tion of these two minor differences, the implements 
are so similar that no one can doubt that they are both 
intended for the same purpose. In both, at the same 
distance from the ends (and similarly placed as regards 
the “hollowing out or cutting away of the solid wood”, 
see p. 6, or the “hollow grooves” of the Irish account) 
are the lateral corresponding holes, as shown in the 
cuts 1 and 3. These are supposed by the writer to have 
received a rope, serving as a handle to carry the imple- 
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ment from place to place, but a more probable explana- 
tion will be found below. The implement, when used, 
must have been placed on a flat stone or board, and then 
filled ; the more liquid part being drained off, the re- 
mainder would acquire a certain amount of solidity. 
The next thing to be done was to lift up quickly and 
carefully the wooden frame, so as to disturb the moulded 
peat as little as possible. No plan seems better adapted 
than the making use of pegs, by which the frame is 
lifted up with the greatest facility; and it is for this 
purpose that the hollow grooves seem to have been cut 
out, to admit the insertion of fingers under these pegs. 
The frame being lifted up, the brick of pressed peat is 
then removed on the board or flat stone, to where it is 
to be dried, or, if firm enough, it may have been carried 
away without the board. 

Peat bricks are still made in Somersetshire (and pro- 
bably elsewhere) to the present time, but the moulds in 
this case are similar to those now used in brick-making, 
being mere oblong boxes without bottom or tops. The 
experiment was made in the case of the Irish example 
with wet clay, and the result was a well formed brick, 
as given in cut 4. The same has been done with the 
Welsh one, with a mixture of green sand and clay, and 
the result is a similar one. 

The description of the bog at Coolnamar will not apply 
to the district of which Caio may be called the centre. 
It is thus described in the Ulster Journal. “Itisa 
hill which gives its name to the townland, of consider- 
able height, and entirely cultivated, but it is surrounded 
at its base by a bog of unknown depth, and which evi- 
dently occupies the site of an ancient lake. On that 
side of the hill where the implement was found the 
turf has become quite solidified, and forms a dense black 
mass to the surface. On the opposite side, however, 
the bog is still in a very soft state, both on the surface 
and to some depth below. It is probable therefore 
that the entire district was in the same state when the 
implement was in use. If this conjecture is accepted, 
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a connection may exist between the peculiar shape of 
the instrument and the fluidity of the peat. If the 
peat at the same period was formerly in Cardiganshire 
not very different from what it is at present, there 
would be less necessity for the small drain-apertures 
which are wanting in our implement. 

If the two articles are, then, of the same nature, the 
musical theory must be given up; but the disap- 
pointment will be more than made up by the dis- 
covery (thanks to our Irish cousins) of an unknown im- 
plement of. domestic economy, and of what is hoped 
will be considered a satisfactory explanation of the 
Nant-y-Vast riddle. It is probably unique as regards 
Wales; and it is all the more important that it 
should be deposited in some safe resting place, and 
not removed to an unknown and distant spot. It will, 
therefore, give no little satisfaction to know that 
Mr. Davies has most kindly presented it to the autho- 


rities of St. David’s College, Lampeter, to be added to 
their museum, whither it is to be hoped other Car- 
diganshire relics of interest may sooner or later find 
their way. But, however that may be, public thanks 
are due to Mr. Davies for setting such an excellent 
example to Cardiganshire men. 


Cut No. 1, side-elevation of the Irish mould. 
Cut No. 2, bottom of the same. 
Cut No. 3, the Welsh one filled with lid, pegs, ete., 
from a drawing of Arthur Gore, Esq. 
Cut No. 4, moulded clay from the Irish implement, 
and similar to the Welsh one. 
E. L. BARNWELL. 
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MALPAS CHURCH, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


THE small but highly interesting little church of Mal- 
pas having been rebuilt, I have thought that a sketch 
of it, made about thirty years ago, in its pristine con- 
dition, might be acceptable to the members of our Asso- 
ciation. The church was originally the chapel of the 
Cluniac establishment for two monks, and is described 
by Coxe (Tour in Monmouthshire, i, p. 78) as worthy 
of being visited by the antiquary, as one of the most 
ancient religious edifices in the neighbourhood. It was 
a small oblong building of unhewn stone, with a bell- 
cot having two apertures for bells at the west end. The 
doorway in the middle of the west front of the build- 
ing, with a window above, and the stone frames of the 
other principal windows, as well as the arch which sepa- 
rates the chancel from the church, were all rounded, and 
were described by Coxe as “decorated with friezes of 
hatched moulding, denticles, and receding columns, 
peculiar to the Saxon and Norman architecture. The 
arch of the southern window, which seems to have been 
a doorway, is more elegantly ornamented, and embossed 
with roses, not unlike the Etruscan style. All the 
columns, which are mostly of a rude form, have dissi- 
milar capitals and shafts,—a striking feature in Saxon 
architecture. Four modern Gothic windows have been 
introduced into the stone frames of the original aper- 
tures.” 

The accompanying figures represent the church seen 
from the west. The doorway was doubly recessed, the 
columns with cushioned capitals, and the arches orna- 
mented with various zigzag mouldings, as shown in the 
detailed figures on the right side of the lower part of 
the page. The west window was of a similar character, 
but only once recessed. The capital of the north shaft 
of this window was ornamented with foliage formed 

4TH SER., VOL. X. 13 
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within triangular spaces, as shown on the left side of 
the page, being very similar in design to the ornament- 
ation of the capitals of the arch at the entrance of the 
Lady Chapel in Llandaff Cathedral. On the south side 
of the church was the doorway, partially blocked up, 
and made into a window, represented, with its details, 
in the middle of the lower part of the page. The capital 
of the left hand shaft was decorated in a peculiar 
manner, as shown, detached, in the lowest central 
figure, whilst the capital of the right hand shaft was 
plain, and the top of the capital was ornamented with 
incised lines forming a small interlaced arcade, termi- 
nating below in a row of zigzag lines. The face of the 
arch was also decorated with opposed zigzags formed 
of double incised lines forming a series of lozenges, and 
the under surface of the arch with seventeen eight- 
leaved rosettes. The outer moulding of this arch was 
formed into a thin cable. The east window of the 
chancel was round-headed, and simply splayed on the 
inside. The outside of the window on the north side 
of the chancel is shown in the lowest left-hand figure, 
heing slightly pointed at top; but within the church 
its top was rounded, and it was splayed internally with 
slightly ornamented columns. 

At the time of my visit, the old plain font, removed 
from its base, stood in a corner of the chancel, filled 
with lime and other rubbish. 

It is to be hoped that the very characteristic archi- 
tectural features above described have not been sacri- 
ficed, and that they have been worked into the new 
church. On the north-west of the church is a fine yew- 
tree, partly shown in my sketch, with a seat round the 
bottom of its stem. 




















I. O. WeEstwoop. 





Oxford. 23 May 1879. 

















THE CELTIC ELEMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 


PART I.—HISTORICAL. 


I propose in this paper to discuss a question that has 
often been mooted, and as often determined by one of 
those idola tribus, or prejudices of race, which Lord 
Bacon notices as fatal to a true induction. The question 
is this, Is the English people formed to a considerable 
extent, or to any extent, of Celtic elements; or is it 
formed of Teutonic races, with an admixture only of 
Scandinavian and Norman blood? I hope to show that 
it is formed, to a very large extent, of Celtic elements, 
and to prove this proposition from historical and philo- 
logical sources in such a manner as to determine finally 
a question which is of great interest to Celt and Teuton 
alike. 

And here, in the first place, I protest against a deci- 
sion of this question, on either side, by a mere impas- 
sioned denial, or assertion, unaccompanied by proof. In 
this respect the Teutonic pride of race has been more 
self-asserting and dogmatic than that of the Celt. It 
has insisted, by mere assumption, that there is no Celtic 
element in the “imperial race” that has spread itself 
over the most distant parts of the earth by colonisation 
and conquest, and will probably become, for an indefi- 
nite period, the dominant race of the world. It has 
been generally assumed by English historians that 
when the Saxons and Angles conquered this country, 
they destroyed without mercy its Celtic inhabitants ; 
and if some escaped the edge of the sword, they fled 
into Wales or Cornwall, leaving the soil to the posses- 
sion of a pure Teutonic stock. This was assumed to 
be a truth so manifest that it did not need any argu- 
ment in its support. The statement was made so often, 
"139 
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and so confidently, that it became at length a kind of 
historical axiom which could not be doubted, except by 
one who was too prejudiced by national vanity to 
receive the truth. Nor was this all. Some, with Pink- 
erton, have gone further than destroying the Celtic 
races in England; they simply ignore them. There 
were-no Celtic tribes here at any time; or, at least, not 
when the Romans invaded the land. They were merely 
an offshoot of the great Teutonic stock. This assertion 
has no other foundation than the fact that some words 
assigned to this race are like other words that are 
found in the Teutonic languages ; and as, therefore, 
they could not belong to any Celtic race, such tribes or 
peoples did not exist here.’ This theory would hardly 
deserve a passing notice if it had not received, in part, 
the support of more distinguished writers. It is quite 
baseless in fact, and would probably not be asserted 
by any writer now, on account of the fuller knowledge 
we possess of the Celtic races and their languages. We 
know now that the Celtic tongues belong to the great 
Aryan family, of which the Sanskrit is the oldest repre- 
sentative, and that they have many points of contact 
with other languages of the same stock, including the 
German, from the fact of a common descent from a 
primitive Aryan source. 

Equally groundless is the theory which assumes that 
the Celtic tribes in England had been destroyed or 
absorbed by the Roman colonists to such an extent, 
that by the term Britons we are only to understand a 
Romanised race in which all features of a Celtic popu- 
lation had been lost. There is no evidence that the 
Romans affected the position of the original Celtic races 


? That is, in Loegria, the country between the south coast and 
the Humber, extending westward to, or nearly to, the Severn. The 
question resolves itself into two parts: (1). Were the Loegrians an 
offshoot of the Gallic Belge. (2.) Were the Belge a Celtic or Teu- 
tonic race? The truth seems to be that the Belgw, who had some 
settlements in the south, were a Celtic people; but that they had 
been invaded, and pressed onwards in part, by a Teutonic race. 
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to any considerable extent; or more, in fact, than our 
occupation of India has affected the native races there. 

We may, then, assume that when the Teutonic inva- 
sion of the land began, the country was occupied by 
tribes or peoples that, with the exception of some Saxon 
settlements on the eastern coast, and semi-Roman in- 
habitants of the large towns, were purely of Celtic 
origin. The question then is, What was the ultimate 
fate of this Celtic race, when the land was finally con- 
quered and possessed by its Teutonic invaders ? 

The answer given to this question by modern histo- 
rians is not in all respects the same. ‘“ The English 
conquest”, says Mr. Green, “ was a sheer dispossession 
and slaughter of the people whom the English con- 
quered. In all the world-wide struggle between Rome 
and the German invaders, no land was so stubbornly 
fought for, or so hardly won. The conquest of Britain 
was, indeed, only partly wrought out after two cen- 
turies of bitter warfare. But it was just through the 
long and merciless nature of the struggle, that of all 
the German conquests this proved the most thorough 
and complete. At its close Britain had become Eng- 
Jand,—a land, that is, not of Britons, but of English- 
men. It is possible that a few of the vanquished people 
may have lingered as slaves round the homesteads of 
their English conquerors, and a few of their household 
words (if these were not brought in at a later time) 
mingled oddly with the English tongue. But doubtful 
exceptions such as these leave the main facts un- 
touched.” 

I hope to show that by a voluntary union of some of 
the Celtic inhabitants with the Teutonic invaders, by 
treaties of peace, by the imperfect conquest of some 
parts of the country, and by intermarriages, the native 
Celts occupied other positions besides the only one here - 
assumed, that of slaves; and that the Celtic element 
in our language (chiefly in our dialects) is so large in 


1 History of the English People, by J. R. Green, pp. 9, 10. 
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amount as to refute absolutely the assertion that only 
a few of the Celtic inhabitants survived. A higher 
authority, Professor Stubbs, has maintained the same 
view in general, but with some modification as to de- 
tails. ‘In the country”, he says, “especially towards 
the west and the debatable border, great numbers of 
Britons may have survived in servile or half-servile 
condition. Some few of the greater men may have 
made, and probably did make, terms for themselves, 
especially in the districts appropriated by the smaller 
detachments of adventurers, and the public lands of the 
new kingdoms must have required native cultivators. 
But all these probabilities only bring out more tho- 
roughly the improbability of any general commixture 
or amalgamation of the races....It is impossible that 
such a commixture could have taken place without 
leaving its traces on the language or the religion.”" He 
also denies that intermarriages could have been formed 
between the races, on account of the German customs 
or laws. But whatever may have been the custom in 
Germany, we have historic evidence that such inter- 
marriages did actually occur, through the force of cir- 
cumstances. Layamon tells us, in his Brut, that Cad- 
walla, having formed an alliance with Penda, became 
King of all the Angles,’ then married Helen, the sister 
of Penda, and brought her to London, where he held 
his court. He had a son, called Cadwalader, and, says 
the chronicler, “he wes Penda suster sune” (the son of | 
Penda’s sister). Vortigern married the Saxon Rowena, 
and Nennius tells us that King Oswy had two wives, 
one of them being Riemmelth, daughter of Royth, son 
of Rum ; and that Egfrid made war against his cousin 
Brudei, King of the Picts. It is also certain that the 
many feminine and children’s words found in our lan- 
guage prove that such intermarriages must have been 
common. 

1 Constitutional Histo . . 

® Layamon’s Brut, itd obo, 290, 308" — 

3 Nennius, p. 412, Bohn’s Siz O. E. Chron. 
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On the other hand, Professor Pearson maintains 
decidedly that the Celtic races were neither wholly de- 
stroyed nor enslaved. ‘The permanent quarrel”, he 
says, ‘‘ between civilised men and barbarians, between 
the Romanised population of the cities and the native 
tribes of the country, between the Loegrians of the east 
and the Cymry of the west, had been the primary cause 
of the Saxon invasion and conquest. But independently 
of this, the Saxons were a stronger race physically than 
their enemies.” He then mentions other causes that 
contributed to the success of the Saxons, and adds, “It 
is not wonderful, therefore, if the Saxons triumphed. 
But...the desperate courage with which the Britons 
bore up, at least in Wessex and Northumbria, against 
repeated defeats, is evidence of the high qualities of 
the race. They obtained their reward in the liberal 
terms which were granted them by the conqueror ; for 
the common belief that the Keltic population of Britain 
was exterminated, or driven into Wales and Brittany 


by the Saxons, has absolutely no foundation in his- 


4 


tory.” He admits also that the names of some of the 
Saxon princes imply intermarriage with the natives. 

In the Student's History of England, published by 
Murray, a similar opinion is expressed. ‘‘ Nothing can 
more evidently show the completeness of the conquest 
made by the Anglo-Saxons than the fact that their 
language forms to this day the staple of our own; but 
with regard to their treatment of the conquered land, 
and their relations towards the natives, we are almost 
entirely in the dark. It is usually stated that the 
Saxons either exterminated the original population, or 
drove it into the western parts of the island; but there 
are good reasons for believing that this was not com- 
pletely the case, and we may conclude from the Welsh 
traditions, and from the number of Celtic words still 
existing in the English language, that a considerable 


1 Harly and Middle Ages of England, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., 
Prof. of Mod. Hist., King’s Coll., London, p. 60. 
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number of the Celtic inhabitants remained upon the soil 
as the slaves or subjects of the conquerors.”* 

No one was better acquainted with the social condi- 
tion of England during the Anglo-Saxon rule than the 
late Mr. Kemble, and his researches caused him to 
doubt the correctness of the common idea, that the 
Celtic race was either exterminated or driven out of 
the land. ‘In the earliest period”, he writes, “when 
our documentary history first throws light upon the 
subject, there are still found names unintelligible to the 
Teutonic scholar, not to be translated or explained by 
anything in the Teutonic languages,—nay, only to be 
understood by reference to Cymric or Pictish roots,— 
and thus tending to suggest a far more general mixture 
of blood among the early conquerors than has generally 
been admitted to have existed.” And again, “I will 
not close this paper without observing that a strict 
application of Celtic philology to the names which occur 
in our earliest history would probably supply unlooked 
for evidence of a much closer and more friendly inter- 
course than we at present anticipate between some 
classes of the Britons and their Saxon invaders. I 
earnestly recommend this inquiry to such members of 
the Archzeological Institute as are capable of undertak- 
ing it, for the real position of the aborigines during the 
Saxon rule is a most important element in the induc- 
tion as to the growth and tendencies of our national 
institutions.” 

Mr. Kemble has not over-rated the importance of this 
inquiry, for differences in the national temperament, 
and in modes of thought and action, from those of more 
purely Teutonic peoples exist, and must be assigned toa 
Celtic admixture chiefly ; both the Danish and Norman 
elements being from races that were closely allied to 
the Saxons a Angles, and exhibiting the same charac- 


1 P. 29. The question is further considered in an Appendix, 
where especial reference is made to a paper on the races of Lanca- 
shire, contributed to the Transactions of the Philological Society in 
1855, + 2 Arch. Inst., 1845, pp. 5, 22. 
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teristic marks derived from a common ancestry. He 
might have added that these Celtic names—names, too, 
of persons occupying a high social position—are found 
in documents of the latest as well as in the earliest 
period of the Anglo-Saxon rule, as I shall afterwards 
show. The inquiry to which he invited attention has 
not, I believe, yet been taken up by any member of the 
Archeological Institute, or by any other society. 
Before offering the evidence that I have to lay before 
you, I wish to correct two errors which commonly pre- 
vail with regard to the Celtic races in England. The 
first is, that they were all of the same tribe or division 
of this race as the Cymry, or Welsh, in the present 
sense of the word; and the second, that the Celtic 
tribes in England were in the fifth and sixth centuries 
all Christianised, and that therefore the contest between 
the Celt and the Teuton was universally one of reli- 
gion as well as of race. There were, however, many 
different Celtic tribes in England, and Christianity was 
certainly not universally prevalent here at that time. 
The dialectic words of the eastern counties, from the 
Thames to the Humber, and even further north, show 
that the tribes who possessed this part of the country 
were nearly allied to the Gaelic or Irish race, and we 
can thus understand how the Scottish missionaries 
could preach with success in this part of the country. 
It is evident that they were preaching to a kindred 
race. On the north and north-west lay the kingdom of 
Cumbria, including Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire, and this part was occupied by a Cymric 
population. On the extreme south were the Belgic set- 
tlements, probably formed by a Celtic tribe which took 
refuge here when the Low Germanic races took posses- 
sion of their country. The proper Loegria, which was 
nearly conterminous with the Roman province of Flavia 
Ceesariensis, was inhabited by a race allied in origin to 
the Cymry, but sufficiently distinct to have a separate 
national or tribal life, with its usual divergences of 
thought and action from other nations or tribes. 
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All the evidence we possess with regard to the reli- 
gious condition of Loegria in the fifth century, is in 
favour of the assertion that the people had not univer- 
sally accepted the Christian faith. In the beginning of 
the fourth century the martyr Alban was a pagan when 
he received into his house the Christian priest who had 
fled from the persecution of the emperors Diocletian 
and Maximian, At a later period we have evidence 
that the town of Verulam, or St. Alban’s, was still 
pagan to a great extent, for the worship of the sun-god 
was still practised with rites of an imposing and costly 
kind. Christianity was probably introduced into Wales, 
as the Welsh traditions affirm, by Bran, the father of 
Caractacus, when he returned from Rome, where he 
had been taken as a prisoner of war. But even in 
Wales it was not universally prevalent so late as the 
fifth century, for Brychan and his family “shewed the 
faith in Christ to the nation of the Cymry wherever 
they were without the faith”;' and yet the history of 
the Church among the early Britons centres in the 
Welsh tribes. There is scarcely a single Christian saint 
or hero, except Alban, whose name has been carried 
down to posterity, that did not belong to the Cymric 
race. We have no record of any bishops in England at 
this time, except the Bishops of London and York, un- 
less, perhaps, a bishopric at Lincoln be added. York, 
too, was not in the proper Loegria. When Augustine 
held his conference with the British bishops, he was 
met, it is said, by the Bishops of Worcester, Hereford, 
and Chester,’ with other bishops holding sees in Wales ; 
but the former were all in or near the Cymric terri- 


1 Williams, Eccles. Ant. of the Cymry, p. 113. 

2 It is not certain that these bishoprics existed at that time. It 
is probable that there was one in Herefordshire. There was a 
British bishop at Gloucester at this time; and in Somerset there 
was one as late as the reign of Ina, a.p. 688-725. (Hecles, Ann. 
of the Cymry, p. 209; Rees, Hssay, p. 293.) Layamon says that 
when Augustine came there were seven bishops in the land, besides 
an archbishop at Caerleon ; but he does not mention the names of 
the bishoprics. (Brut, iii, 191.) — 
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tory, and were probably of the Cymric race. We do 
not read of any bishopric bet ween Hereford and London, 
or between Chester and York. There were certainly 
Christians, probably many, in Loegria at this time, for 
we are told that the Saxons in their first onset de- 
stroyed Christian temples, which Ambrosius, when he 
had turned the tide of conquest against the Saxons, 
ordered to be rebuilt at the national expense. But the 
facts already given, and many others of the same kind, 
lead us to the conviction that a portion of the popula- 
tion, chiefly, perhaps, in the country districts, adhered 
to the heathen worship of their fathers.’ 

In examining the question of the relation of the 
Celtic tribes to their Anglo-Saxon conquerors, it is only 
reasonable and just that we should consult the Celtic 
traditions on the subject. It is impossible, of course, 
to have any Loegrian history or tradition on the ques- 
tion, whether we adopt the theory of the extermination 
of the race by the Anglo-Saxons, or that they were 
finally absorbed by them. But records exist that were 
written by the Cymry, which throw some light upon 
it. Here we shall be met by the objection that the 
Welsh Triads have no value as historical evidence, 
because we have no proof that they were written at 
the time when the events are said to have occurred, 
or even near to this time.” But from the fifth to the 
eighth century we have no evidence whatever of this 


1 Mr. Nash, in his Taliesin, denies the existence of any traces of 
paganism. In this he is mistaken. Even in the ninth century the 
Saxon kings had to forbid heathen rites and magic (dry-creft or 
Druidism) under heavy penalties. (Pearson, Early and Middle Ages 
- of England, p. 49.) 

2 The Welsh had, however, historical songs and writings which 
were ancient in Henry II’s time. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us that 
- Henry IT heard of the deeds of Arthur “from an ancient historical 

singer”. Girald was born in 1150, and he says expressly that “ the 
Cambrian bards and singers or reciters have the genealogy of the 
aforesaid princes in their ancient and authentic books written in the 
Welsh language.” William of Malmesbury, who lived in the same 
century, confirms this testimony. He uses such expressions as 
“ Legitur in antiquis Britonum gestis”, “‘ Hee de antiquis Britonom 


2 
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kind, except so far as the history of Bede records events 
that happened in his lifetime. The Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle, or the Chronicle of Ethelwerd, is equally devoid 
of any historic certainty, and Lappenberg has spoken of 
the entire want of historic criticism on the part of 
Bede. He might have added also that Bede’s strong 

ersonal dislike of the Celtic races and their customs 
8 often led to merely partisan and unjust statements, 
or to a withholding of facts that might tell in favour of 
at least one of these races, the Cymry, whom he terms, 
in consequence of their patriotic opposition to the 
Saxons, an “accursed race” (gens nefanda). The Welsh 
triads represent only the national traditions; but in 
this matter we may give them acceptance on account 
of their preciseness of detail, and from the strong im- 
pression that the main events of their long, and not 
always unsuccessful, struggle against their invaders 
must have made upon the national mind. These triads 
declare that the Saxon hosts won their triumphs, or 
were greatly assisted to win them, by treachery on the 
part of some of the midland and northern tribes. We 
know that the Picts, at least, often united with the 
Saxons or Angles against these tribes, who were partly 
of the Cymric race; and it is very probable that the Loe- 
grians also were not friendly to the Cymry. We hear of 
fierce battles between the two nations, and hence can 
more readily believe that they sometimes allied them- 
selves to the foreign race, and became, as these triads 
declare, “‘as Saxons”.’ The forty-fifth triad records “the 
three arrant traitors who were the cause by means 


libris sunt.” He says that Henry II often heard of the deeds of 
the Britons from historical singers (“cantoribus historicis)”. We 
may infer then that there were in the twelfth century Celtic writ- 
ings as old as the ninth century at least: they were probably older, 
for we read of Celtic versions of the Bible or Psalter at a much 
earlier period. (Turner, History of the Anglo-Sazons, iii, 518.) 
2 See the elegy of Llywarch Hen on Cynddylan : 
“The hall of Cynddylan, how gloomy its roof 


Since the Loegrians have destroyed 
Cynddylan and Elvan of Powys.” 
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whereof the Saxons took the crown of the Isle of Britain 
from the Cymry. One was Gwrgi Garwlwyd”, who is 
described, we may hope unjustly, as a cannibal. He 
carried off, doubtless, in his forays both “male and 
female of the young”; but it does not follow that he 
devoured them. We are told that “he and his men 
united themselves with Edelfled” (probably Aidelfrid or 
Ethelfrith, who began to reign a.D. 593). ‘ The second 
was Medrawd, who gave himself and his men to be one 
with the Saxons, for securing to himself the kingdom 
against Arthur ; and by reason of that treachery great 
multitudes of the Loegrians became as Saxons. The 
third was Aeddan, the Traitor of the North, who gave 
himself and his men, within the limits of his dominions, 
to the Saxons, so as to be enabled to maintain them- 
selves by confusion and anarchy under the protection of 
the Saxons.’ And because of those three arrant traitors 
the Cymry lost their land and their crown in Loegria ; 
and if it had not been for such treasons, the Saxons 
could not have gained the island from the Cymry.” 
The seventh triad asserts that “there were three 
invading tribes that came to the Isle of Britain, who 
never departed from it.” The first is called by the 
name of Coranians ; probably the Carini, who, with the 
Burgundiones, Varini, and other tribes, once inhabited 
the north-east of Germany, along the banks of the Vis- 
tula, as far as to the modern kingdom of Poland. The 


And the language of Aneurin in lamenting the fall of the Cymric 
hero, Graid, at the battle of Cattraeth : 


“ Scattered, broken, motionless, is the weapon 
That was wont to penetrate through the great horde, 
The numerous horde, of the Loegrians.” 


2 Layamon, in his Brut, says that Medrod summoned to his aid 
Childrich, a Saxon chief (iii, 129). 
2 A chieftain of North Britain, Sawyl Benuchel, son of Dunawd, 
we are told, “was an overbearing Prince, and on account of his 
oppression his party joined alliance with the Saxons, with whom 
they became one people.” (Triad 74, 3rd Series. Rees, Essay on 

Welsh Saints, p. 207.) 
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second was that of the Irish Picts, who came to Alban, 
the southern part of Scotland. The third was that of 
the Saxons. ‘“ The Coranians and Saxons united, and 
by violence and conquest brought the Loegrians into 
confederacy with them, and subsequently took the 
-erown of the monarchy from the tribe of the Cymry.” 
In another triad! the Cesarians, or descendants of the 
Roman legionaries and colonists, are said to have co- 
alesced with the Saxons. But the seventh triad further 
asserts that “there remained none of the Loegrians that 
did not become Saxons, except those that are found in 
Cornwall and in the commot of Carnoban in Deira and 
Bernicia. In this manner the primitive tribe of the 
Cymry, who preserved both their country and their 
language, lost the sovereignty of the Isle of Britain.” 
The Triads also state that the British power had 
been diminished by the very large levies which the 
Emperor Maximus obtained or enforced, and which he 
led into Gaul for the purpose of maintaining his assump- 
tion of the purple. ‘On account of this armed expe- 
dition the tribe of the Cymry became so deficient of 
armed men that the Irish Picts invaded them, and 
therefore Vortigern was forced to invite the Saxons to 
repel that invasion ; and the Saxons, observing the 
weakness of the Cymry, treacherously turned their 
arms against them, and by combining with the Irish 
Picts and other traitors took possession of the lands of 
the Cymry, and also their privileges and their crown.” 
It is repeated in the ninth triad that the “red Irish- 
men” in Alban, and the Scandinavians, were the allies 
of the Saxons ; that these “ by treachery opposed the 
tribe of the Cymry, and were able to wrest from them 
the sovereign power of the Isle of Britain”; and in the 
twentieth triad it is charged against the Saxons that 
they induced the nobility of the Cymry to meet them 
upon Salisbury Plain, when “the plot of the long 
1 The fifteenth. 


2 This is explained in the twenty-first triad as “the crown of Loe 
gria, and the sovereignty of the Isle of Britain”. 
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knives” was carried out, and “nearly all the Cambrian 
nobility were slain”. 

The twenty-first triad asserts that Vortigern mur- 
dered Constantine the Blessed, who was the elder bro- 
ther of Ambrosius Aurelius, under whom the Celtic 
tribes first successfully repelled the Saxon advance ; 
that he seized the crown of the island by violence and 
lawlessness ; and that to maintain his ill-gotten ascend- 
ency he invited the Saxons to be his defenders, as he 
feared that the relatives of the murdered Constantine 
would depose the murderer from his usurped throne. 
Vortigern is said to have had a son by his wife, Alis 
Ronwen (Rowena), whose name was Gotta, and that to 
him he gave the crown of Britain. 

It appears, then, from these statements, that the 
Cymry held at this time, by election or by conquest, a 
predominant authority over the whole of Britain ; such 
as Athens held in Greece when in the pride of her 
power, if not something more; that the country had been 
weakened by large levies of men who had been led into 
Gaul and Italy ; that the Saxons were aided by other 
races in their war with the Celtic tribes, and that 
among these tribes there was disunion accompanied by 
treachery, the Loegrians being probably disaffected to 
the Cymric rule; and that large multitudes of the 
Loegrians became “as Saxons”, finally adopting their 
language, and mingling at length with the conquering 
race so as to form one people. Many well established 
historical facts are in favour of these statements.’ It 

1 There are distinct evidences of an alliance between some of the 
Loegrians and the Saxons. “ Kent itself”, says Professor Pearson, 
‘consisted of two districts, whose limits were very much those of 
its old dioceses. The eastern division the Jutic chief obtained by 
peaceable cession ; and the great towns, such as Canterbury, Roches- 
ter, and Dover, retained their corporate liberties by a compact with 
the new sovereign. Jute and Briton lie together in common burial- 
grounds. West Kent was the scene of an obstinate conflict which 
lasted for years, and ended with the flight of many of the natives 
to London, where the walls of the great commercial city protected 
them.” (Harly and Middle Ages of England, p. 55.) Yet Professor 
Stubbs (Const. Hist., p. 60) says that “ Kent seems to have been won 
by a single victory”! 
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is certain that the Picts, who were a Celtic tribe, united 
with the Saxons and Angles at various times against 
other Celtic tribes in England, both in the northern 
and midland districts. It is certain also that some 
Teutonic settlements had been made in the eastern 
counties before Hengist and Horsa led their forces 
against the Britons, and that Vortigern, who was a man 
of violent passions, formed an alliance with the Saxon 
leaders, who came at first as defenders of the Celts 
against their northern invaders. Our dialectic words 
and place-names show that the Loegrians, though 
closely allied to the Cymry in language and origin, were 
yet sufficiently distinct to have a separate national or 
tribal life. It is also worthy of notice that Arthur and 
Cadwalla, the two most successful leaders of the Celtic 
forces, were of the Kymric race. It is, therefore, very 
probable that the Triads assert an historical fact when 
they state that the Loegrians became “as Saxons”. 
Before presenting any direct evidence in support of 
this statement, we may notice the gross improbability 
of the theory that the Loegrians were either exter- 
minated or expelled. The population of the land was 
at this time very great. Czsar tells us that when he 
invaded the island it had a large population; in fact 
he describes it as being beyond calculation. There was 
an “infinite multitude” (infinita multitudo) of people. 
Now allowing for the loss of many men by the levies of 
the Romans, by the long continued war with the Teu- 
tonic invaders, by the ravages of famine and pestilence, 
there must have been a large population left, unless 
we suppose that the Teutons carried on a continuous 
massacre of all the Celtic race, including women and 
children, during three centuries. Cruel and merciless 
as they were, they did not slaughter to this extent. 
There is no record of an indiscriminate massacre, except 
at the first onset of the war, at the storming of Ande- 
rida. Nor were they able to destroy the whole people 
if they had willed to do so. They were themselves 
often defeated with great slaughter ; oftener, indeed, 
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than the Anglo-Saxon records admit. Thrice they were 
driven back by successful assaults of their Celtic foes,’ 
and would themselves have been driven out of the 
land, or made subject, if the other races that inhabited 
the country, including the Celtic tribes, had been con- 
stantly opposed to them. Professor Stubbs refers to 
Bede in proof of the common theory of an almost entire 
destruction of the Celtic race in England ; but Bede 
does not support it. He gives, with rhetorical exagger- 
ation, an account of the distressed condition of the 
Britons when they were at first scattered by the furious 
onset of the Saxons ;? but this was in the very begin- 
ning of the contest, when it occupied only a small area ; 
and he states that the Britons “ began by degrees to 
take heart and gather strength, sallying out of the 
lurking-places where they had concealed themselves.... 
They had at that time for their leader Ambrosius Aure- 
lius, who alone, by chance, of the Roman nation had 
survived the storm in which his parents, who were of 
the royal race, had perished.” He must, however, have 
been Roman only by the mother’s side, for the royal 
line was Celtic, Bede continues: ‘“‘Under him the 
Britons revived, and offering battle to the victors, by 
the help of God came off victorious. From that day 
sometimes the natives, and sometimes their enemies, 


1 Under Ambrosius, Arthur, and Cadwalla. The latter defeated 
and slew Edwin, King of Northumbria. Moreover, Layamon says 
that Cadvan, the father of Cadwalla, defeated AMluric (A¢lfric), a 
northern king, and that “Ailuric was king in land by north of the 
Humber, and Cadwan was good king on the south half of the Hum- 
ber.” He says also that Cadwalla was crowned at Canterbury as 
king of all South Britain.” (Brut, iii, 205, 210.) 

2 Geoffrey of Monmouth relates, with the same exaggeration, the 
distressed condition of the Saxons after the defeat at Bath. “ They, 
whose behaviour before was so cruel and insolent, now with timo- 
rous hearts fled for shelter, sometimes to the coverts of the woods, 
sometimes to mountains and caves, to prolong a wretched life. At 
last, when none of these places could afford them a safe retreat, they 
entered the Isle of Thanet with their broken forces.” It was a dis- 
astrous defeat for Cerdic and his Saxon forces, but they were not 
crushed by it. 


4TH SER,, VOL. X. 14 
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prevailed till the year of the siege of Baddesdown Hill, 
when they made no small slaughter of those invaders, 
about forty-four years after their arrival in England” 
(i, c. xvi). It is evident that the Britons at this time 
(and to this part of Bede’s history Professor Stubbs 
refers) were no more exterminated than were the Saxons 
when the Danes for a while held the mastery, or when 
William the Conqueror carried fire and sword through 
the northern districts. 

We may ask also how the lands were cultivated, or 
the arts of life carried on, if the native race had been 
wholly destroyed? The Saxons and Angles finally pre- 
vailed ; but they came here, not in a countless host, as 
one which might come over-land to a foreign country, 
but.in ships which were all at that time of moderate 
size ;} their numbers, therefore, could never have been 
of a vast extent, nor could they have brought wives 
with them. They were all warriors, too, fierce by 
nature and by the influence of the dark superstition of 
their pagan rites ; and, as we know from the state of 
Germany at that time, little skilled in the arts of civil- 
isation, and holding them in contempt.? The lands 
were, however, tilled, and the arts of civilised life were 
practised among the Anglo-Saxons, but not by them- 
selves, until they had been taught by a race more cul- 
tivated than their own. 

This theory of the entire destruction of the ancient 
British race is entirely a modern invention. As far as 


1 Layamon says that Hengist and Horsa came in three ships, 
with three hundred knights : 


“* breo scipen gode 
Comen mid than flode 
preo hundred cnighten 
Alse hit weoren kinges.” (MS. Otho has Kempes.) 


(Brut, ii, 152.) The Danish ships of a later age held one hundred 
men each. (Herv. Sag., p. 25; Turner, i, 219.) 

* 'V. Fortunatus calls the Saxons “ aspera gens, vivens quasi more 
ferino”. Even in the eighth century they are described by Egin- 
hard as “natura feroces”. (Turner, Hist. of Anglo-Sazons, i, 177.) 
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my observation has gone, the earliest assertor of it is 
William of Newbury, who wrote his history or chronicle 
many centuries after the Celt and the Teuton here had 
been blended into one people. William of Malmesbury 
gives a truer tradition when he asserts that in the 
seventh century the Britons were the servants of the 
Angles (famulabantur Anglis). 

But the Celts were more than servants. Sometimes 
they were allies. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us 
that Ceawlin, King of the West Saxons, defeated the 
Britons in several battles, and took from them the 
cities of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath. But he did 
not keep his conquests, nor even his kingdom. The 
same Chronicle (s. a. 591) tells us that there was a great 
slaughter at Wodnesbeorh in Berkshire, and that Ceaw- 
lin was expelled. William of Malmesbury gives a 
fuller account of this event. He says that so much 
hatred was excited against the King that a conspiracy 
was formed among the Angles and Britons (conspiran- 
tibus tam Anglis quam Britonibus) against him ; that 
he lost the battle, and was obliged to go into exile. 
The Britons then in Berkshire, and other counties more 
to the west, were at this time strong enotigh to turn 
the scale of contending parties in favour of the side 
which they supported. 

They preserved, too, for a long period not only their 
nationality, but their language also. At the end of the 
seventh century Guthlac took up his abode as an 
anchorite in Crowland, and there probably, by the influ- 
ence of solitary musings and marsh fever combined, he 
supposed that he was dragged by fiends through 
thickets and the muddy fen-streams, and that on one 
occasion they came in the form and with the speech of 
Britons. He must, then, have often heard them speak 
their native tongue. Sir F. Palgrave thinks that this 
incident shows that a large British element must have 
remained on-the soil; and the inference is certainly 
just. 

; But we need not refer to medizval annalists on this 
14° 
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question. The Anglo-Saxons themselves may be called 
as witnesses here, both as represented by their histo- 
rian Bede, and by their language and laws. Bede tells 
us that Bishop Wilfrid baptised, in 681, two hundred 
and fifty slaves, men and women, in the Isle of Selsey, 
which is on the coast of Sussex; and as there were 
only eighty-seven families on the island, these must 
have formed half the population. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that these were of Saxon descent. 
It is impossible to account for such a number of the 
conquering race being in a state of servitude at so early 
a date after the conquest of the country. He tells us 
also, at the close of his history (731), that the Picts in 
the south of Scotland were at peace with the English 
nation, and that the Scots in Britain, satisfied with 
their own territories, meditated no plots or conspiracies 
against the nation of the Angles. But there were the 
wicked Britons, who did not celebrate Easter at the 
proper (z.e., the Roman) time. They were in part, how- 
ever, subject to the Angles, so that the national affairs 
were, on the whole, in a satisfactory state. “The 
Britons”, he says, “though they, for the most part, 
through domestic hatred, are adverse to the nation of 
the Angles, and wrongfully, and from wicked custom, 
oppose the appointed Easter of the whole Catholic 
Church ; yet, from both the divine and human power 
firmly withstanding them, they can in no way prevail 
as they desire; for though in part they are their own 
masters, yet partly they are ‘also brought under sub- 
jection to the Angles.” Bede’s personal knowledge was 
confined to the north of England. When he says that 
the Britons were in part their own masters, he refers 
to Wales and the still separate kingdom of Cumbria. 
By the term “elsewhere” he probably refers to such 
districts as Loidis' (Leeds) and Elmete, which continued 


* Loidis was a district dependent on the Cumbrian British realm, 
and embracing the lowest portion of the valleys of the Calder, the 
Aire, and the Wharf. Elmete, a forest, was properly the west part 
of Loidis. Bright, in his Chapters of Early English Church History, 
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as independent districts to a comparatively late period, 
but had been at length absorbed into the kingdom of 
Deira under the Anglian rule. 

The so-called Anglo-Saxon language shows very con- 
clusively that the Britons were neither extirpated nor 
expelled. The Anglo-Saxon weala, wealh, means pro- 
perly a foreigner, a stranger. The present German 
name for Italy is Walschland ; and die Walsche Bohne 
means the French bean. Wealh was a term applied at 
first to all the non-Teutonic races existing in England. 
Dr. Bosworth explains it as meaning “(1), a foreigner, 
stranger ;' (2), not of Saxon origin,—a Welshman, Celt, 
Gael, the British inhabitants of Wessex; (3), a servant, 
slave.” It was applied to other non-Teutonic peoples 
besides the British inhabitants of Wessex, for Bede 
calls the Britons of Strathclyde, who were allied to the 
Cymry, Wealas ; and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (s. a. 
924) speaks of the Strathclyde Wealas, who were still 
nationally distinct. We find it used to denote a servant, 
as hors-wealh, an equerry, the Briton who had charge 
of the king’s horses; and at length as a generic name, 
denoting a class. In the treaty of peace between 
fEthelred and the Danes, A.p. 991, it is agreed that 
neither was to receive the other's wealh, or thief, or 
foes (“And thet nathor ne hy ne we underfon othres 
wealh ne othres theof ne othres gefan”). 

“Who were the Wealas of the Northmen ?” asks 
Mr. Freeman. ‘Had the word so completely shared 
the fate of the word slave? It had certainly; and, 
like the word slave, it testifies to an actual existence of 
the. people to whom it was applied. But it was not 
always used to denote servitude. We find wealh-baso, 


p- 108, speaks of “the Christian Britons of Loidis” as existing in a 
separate body at the beginning of the seventh century. See Whit- 
aker, Loidis and Elmete, p.1; Palgrave, Engl. Comm., p. 435. 

1 The Celt in England ceased, however, to be a wealh in this 
sense in course of time. He was no longer a foreigner, though he 
might be a bondman. 

? Freeman, History of the Norman Conquest, i, 306. 
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meaning purple, or a mixture of blue and purple, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bosworth. It meant, however, a scarlet 
colour. Basu is used to denote a scarlet robe, and baso- 
popil, the red poppy.! We have the word wealh also 
applied to many other words, as wealh-hafoc, a foreign 
hawk, or hawk of the Britons ; wealh-mora, a parsnep 
(W. moron, bulbous plants, parsneps, carrots); and 
wealh-gerefa, a governor of the Britons, such as those 
who appear in the Anglo-Saxon charters with the epi- 
thet sub-regulus, or viceroy, appended to their names. 
It is evident from these words that the condition of 
the wealh was not that of servitude merely. It varied 
in different places, according to circumstances ; and the 
Anglo-Saxon laws show that it varied from the state 
of a bondman to that of a thane. The wealh was often 
free, and a landholder, sometimes to a large extent. 
“Even the indigenous Briton” says Lappenberg, “whom 
the insolence of the conquerors stamped with the name 
of foreigner (Wealh, Wyliscman, Welshman), was re- 


garded as free, and had his appropriate wergild.? Ifa 

free wealh possessed no land, his wergild was seventy 

shillings; if he possessed half a hide, it was eighty 

— but if, besides paying gafol, or rent, to the 
e 


king,® he held a whole hide, his wergild then was one 

1 Ir. and Gael. base, red ; “ basc, cachinderg” (anything red), Cor- 
mac’s Gloss. The Germ. mdéhre, a carrot, must be a borrowed word. 
The root is the Celtic mawr, mor, great, large, bulky. 

2 “From the circumstance that the Anglo-Saxons had to pass 
over in ships to the country destined, for their future home, it fol- 
lows that they brought with them but few women and children ; 
and as Vortigern had no repugnance to an union with the daughter 
of Hengist, it is probable that the German warriors, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of a few of noble race, would not disdain to unite 
themselves with the British women .... Those Britons who, not 
being prisoners of war, peaceably remained, appear to have pre- 
served their previous rights, since we find no considerable difference 
with regard to the wergild, the capability of bearing witness, and 
mee _ between the Britons and the Saxons.” (Lappenberg, 
i, 125. 

8 “A few old laws”, says Professor Pearson, “ prove that there 
was a rent-paying British peasantry, who were probably assigned 
to the king or the ealdormen”, adding in a note, “ Ine’s Laws 23, 
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hundred and twenty shillings; and in the north of 
England, two hundred and twenty shillings. This posi- 
tion of the Welsh rent-payer (Wylisc gafolgilda) is very 
similar to that of the Romanus tributarius, and possessor 
among the Salic Franks. Under and after the Danish 
rule, the difference between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
British inhabitants of the country rapidly diminished, 
and is to be recognised only on the boundaries of the 
free Welsh provinces.”* A Welshman, 2.e., a dweller on 
the soil who was not of Teutonic origin, might possess 
(in Wessex at least) five hides of land, and obtain the 
rank of a six-hyndeman ;? apparently one whose pro- 
perty was estimated at six hundred shillings. Even 
as far east as Cambridge the term Wylisc is found, 
but his rank is there not higher than that of a bond- 
man, for he ranks below a ceorl. “And if any guild- 
brother slay any man, and he be an avenger by com- 
pulsion, and compensate for his violence, and the slain 
be a twelve-hyndeman, let each guild-brother contribute 
a half-mark for his aid; if the slain be a ceorl, two 
oras; if he be Welsh (‘gif he Wylisc si’), one ora.” 
Such was one of the rules of the Thanes’ Guild, or Land- 
lords’ Club, at Cambridge. Here Wylisc means pro- 
bably bondman, and may describe mere condition with- 
out reference to nationality. 

But, westward, the Britons were not all slaves. I have 
already referred to the suggestion of Mr. Kemble on 
this subject, grounded on the fact that we find Celtic 
names connected with -persons of high degree. He 


32, 74, distinguish the rent-paying Briton (wealh gafolgilda) from 
the theow-wealh (serf-wealh) and from the Wylisc freeholder. The 
Northumbrian codes assess the Briton’s were according to the 
amount of land on which he can pay rent to the king. Towards the 
end of the ninth century, the compact of Alfred and Guthrum dis- 
tinguishes the ‘rent-paying ceor]’ from the Englishman and the 
Dane.” (P. 73.) The greater ora was fifty pence; the smaller, forty 
ence, 

" England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, ii, 320. 

2 Idem, p. 316. 

3 Diplomatarium Angl. Avi Saxonum. Thorpe, p. 611. 
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refers especially to Cadwalla' and Mil, sons of Cen- 
berht, King of Wessex; and he accounts for these 
names (Mal, probably a nickname, being equal to mule 
or half-breed) on the supposition that their mother was 
.a British lady and a Christian, and that such a fact 
might account for the sudden conversion of Cadwalla. 
We have a historical instance of such a marriage. In 
the year 690, Ivor, a British prince, recovered Cornwall, 
Devon, and Somersetshire.? A treaty of peace was then 
made between the contending parties, and according to 
its conditions Ivor received in marriage Ethelburga, 
cousin of Centwin, who was then King of Wessex. 
Some of the names mentioned by Mr. Kemble as being 
Celtic are—Puch (who signs himself as Comes or Ear)), 
Pechthelm, Padda, Oiddi, Maban, Uelhisc, Pehthat, 
Cynyath, and Theabul. These are certainly not Teu- 
tonic names. They occur in the Anglo-Saxon charters 
as names of witnesses, or persons interested in the 
subject-matter of the charter. There are, however, 
many others. Cunan, a bishop, is one of the witnesses 
to a charter® by which Athelstan conveyed some lands 
at Weeclesford (Wackelsford in Berkshire) to his faith- 
ful minister, A‘lfric, in 931. In the same list of wit- 
nesses we find the following entries : 


“Ego Huwal, subregulus, consensi et conscripsi.‘ 
Ego Iu$wal, subregulus, id. 
Ego Morcant, subregulus, id. 
Ego Eugenius (Owen), subregulus, id.” 


1 Cadwalla became King of the West Saxons in 685. Professor 
Bright speaks of him as “the descendant of a younger branch of 
the West Saxons, but apparently connected by blood with the British 
race”; adding in a note, “his name, clearly British, led the Welsh 
writers to claim him as a British king.”’ (Harly Eng. Ch. Hist., 348.) 

® He restored the monastery of Avallon (Glastonbury), and also 
gave large grants of land to the church at Winchester. (Brut y 
Tywysogion, Williams' He, Ant., p. 153.) Even Ida, the Flamddwyn 
(or flame-bearer), married a Celtic lady. His wife, who is called Bun, 
is classed among the British who were notorious for unchastity. 
Perhaps some patriotic anger caused the reproach. (Turner, i, 260). 

8 Cod. Dipl.,v, 199.) He appears as a witness in another charter, 
and writes his name there Conan. 

4 In another charter, dated 932; he signs his name Howel, 
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The same persons appear as witnesses to a charter by 
which lands situate in Meone (Meon in Hants) were 
conveyed by the same King to Aithelgeard. Worr, a 
bishop, appears in an earlier record (798), by which we 
learn that a council was held in that year by Ethel- 
ward, Archbishop of Canterbury, at which Worr was 
present. Worr is also the name of an ealdorman who 
died in A.D. 800; and we find another of this name who 
was Bishop of Lichfield from 721 to 737. Bede men- 
tions him by the name of Aldwine; but Simeon of 
Durham, writing under the date 737, has this entry : 
“Aldwine, qui et Wor, episcopus defunctus.”' An ancient 
manuscript list of bishops in the British Museum also 
gives him the double name, “Aldwinus, qui et Wor.” 
We find other instances of double names, and of addi- 
tions which show traces of Celtic blood. In one of 
Thorpe’s charters (Dipl. Angl., 642) we find as witnesses, 
Atlfric Scot and Aigelric Scot; and double names ap- 
pear (p. 648), such as Hemery Cutakig=Flesher ; but 
this was in Devon. Other names are, Utel (Ithel), an 
abbot at or near Winchester in 789 (Thorpe, p. 39); 
Mancant, a bishop (Kemble, v, p. 209) ; and Cumbra, 
an ealdorman (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, s. a. 755). 
Many of the double names were, doubtless, often 
formed by the addition of a nickname or sobriquet, and 
by this method, in part, our surnames were formed at 
first. The fact that these were often Celtic shows that 
not only did many Britons remain in the land, but that 
their language still continued in use, and must have 


1 Mr. Kemble thinks that Wor was only a nickname, and cannot 
account for it. It was probably the W. gwor=wor, the first part of 
the name Vor-tigern. So Antoninus Primus, the friend of Martial, 
a native of Toulouse, bore originally the name of Becco (Bec). 
(Thierry, iii, 417.) 

2 There are many Celtic names in the Yorkshire part of the 
Domesday Book, but they are all of the Gaelic form. They prove 
at least intermarriages of the two races. Some of the names are, 
Earl Gospatric and @ospatrick, son of Arkill, Lord of Masham; 
Ghilepatric, Lord of Middleton ; Crinan, Maldred, Malcolum, Ghile- 
bride, Ghileander,.and others. (N. and Q., Jan. 11, 1879.) 
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been understood by a large class, especially in certain 
districts. We have such instances as these,—Oswald 
Llauiguin, Oswald of the fair hand; Eata Glinmaur, 
the large-kneed Eata ; Tofig, son-in-law of Osgod, sur- 
named Prudan,1e.,the sad or serious ; Ethelwald Mol, 
the bald ; A®lfric Puttoc, Aélfric the short and stout; 
Osulf Fila, Osulf the wily; Atsur Roda, Atsur the 
generous ; Becca, probably a nickname from the Celt. 
bec, the beak of a bird ; and others of the same kind. 

Professor Stubbs objects to the theory that many of 
the Britons remained in the land, on the ground that 
if they had, they must have had some influence on the 
religion of the country. This argument is not quite 
conclusive, for a large number might have remained on 
the soil without affecting materially either the religion 
or the government ; as the Celtic race in Gaul, which 
formed at least three-fourths of its population, had 
little influence, if any, on the religion or methods of 
government of the conquering Franks. But we find 
many instances of Britons who took part in the work 
of the Christian ministry here. 

The first to which I shall refer is that of Paulinus, 
the apostle of Northumbria. Here Bede is guilty, as 
in many other instances, of a suppressio veri, for he 
states that Edwin, the Saxon King of Northumbria, 
who was baptised by Paulinus, made the city of York 
the seat of a bishopric for him, ignoring the fact that 
it had been an episcopal seat for many generations in 
the time of the Celtic rule. In the edition of Nennius, 
published by Gale, the historian is represented as say- 
ing that the holy Paulinus, Archbishop of York, bap- 
tised Edwin and his sons, with many of his court 
(“Sanctus Paulinus Eboracensis Archiepiscopus eos 
baptisavit”). Gale, however, edited the work from a 
single MS. of a late date. Mr. Stevenson, who collated 


1 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, s. a. 794, stateg that “ Eadbert, who, 
by a second name was Pren, obtained the kingdom of Kent.” The 
W. and Corn. pren means a tree or wood. 
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more than twenty MSS. for his edition, states that in 
them all the passage runs thus: ‘If any one wishes to 
know who baptised them, Rum map Urbgen (Run, son 
of Urien) baptised them, and during forty days he did 
~ not cease to baptise all the tribe of the Ambrones (‘Si 
quis scire voluerit quis eos baptisavit, Rum map Urb- 
gen baptisavit eos’, etc.).”! Professor Bright objects to 
this statement because “ Urien of Reged had been slain 
forty years before this event. Even if his son were 
then alive, and were a priest, Paulinus would never 
have yielded to him the privilege of baptising Edwin.” 
This is very probable if Paulinus and the son of Urien 
were two different persons ; but two of the MSS. con- 
sulted by Mr. Stevenson solve the difficulty, by adding 
to Rum map Urbgen, “id est, Paulinus Eboracensis 
Archiepiscopus.” These, then, were only different names 
for the same person ; Rum map Urbgen being his first 
name or appellation, and Paulinus the name he received 
at his ordination, it being then usual to change the 
name in taking holy orders, or becoming a bishop,’ as 
in the Romish Church at the present time on entering © 
the monastic life. It is not certain that the Urien 
mentioned by Nennius was the warrior-saint, Urien of 
Rheged ; but if he were, it is certainly probable that a 
son of his took holy orders, for he was a Christian, and 
we know also that he had children. 

I need not refer to the labours of the Scottish bishops 
and presbyters who laboured with so much success in 
the north and east of England. They were not native 
Britons ; but they seem to have preached freely in the 
land, and must therefore be presumed to have found 
many people who could understand their native tongue. 
But incidentally they show that there were ecclesiastics 


1 Williams, Eccles. Ant. of the Cymry, p. 146. 

2 Early Eng. Ch. History, p. 118. 

3 Pope Sergius consecrated the Saxon Willibrord as Bishop of 
the Frisians in 696, and changed his name to Clement. Under 
similar circumstances Frithones was called Deusdedit, and Bertgils 
Boniface. (Bright, p. 376.) 
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of their own race in England, with whom they claimed 
brotherhood. When Ceadda (Chad), renowned for his 
deep piety and abundant labours, was to be consecrated 
to the bishopric of York, he went for consecration to 
Wini, Bishop of Winchester, who associated with him 
(as three bishops were necessary for consecration), ‘‘two 
bishops of British race”; and this act gave occasion to 
the Roman party to challenge the validity of Chad’s 
appointment. We may assume that the new bishop 
had no such scruples. If not himself of Celtic descent, 
he had been one of the pupils of the Scottish Aidan,! 
and had spent some time as an inmate of a monastery 
in Ireland. Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs suppose that 
these British bishops came from Cornwall ; but this is 
not a necessary supposition, for there were British 
bishops in other parts, both in the north and west. 
Eddi, the enthusiastic biographer of Bishop Wilfrid, 
makes the latter say, “It is not my place to accuse any 
one, but there are many bishops in Britain who are 
either Quartodecimans, as the Britons and Scots, or 
have been ordained by them.” And again, Theodore, 
who was consecrated as Archbishop of Canterbury in 
669, says in his Penitential (ui, 9, 1): “ Those who have 
been ordained by bishops of Scots and Britons, or are 
not Catholic in the matter of Easter and tonsure, have 
not been united to the Church.” They were to be again 
confirmed (“‘confirmentur”) by the laying of hands by 
a Catholic (7.e., Roman) bishop. He enjoins, in the next 
rule, that churches hallowed by Scottish or British 
bishops are to be sprinkled with holy water, “et aliqua 
collectione confirmentur”, whatever the last clause of 
the sentence may mean. He adds that, “if any one of 
their race...has doubts as to his own baptism, let him 
be baptised.” 

It is evident, therefore, that there were British 
bishops in the latter part of the seventh century, and 

1 He had been one of Aidan’s “twelve boys”. (Bede, iii, 28; 


Bright, p. 212.) 
* Bright, p. 228, and App., p. 441. 
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Christians of this race who had still preserved their 
nationality. We cannot, without great improbability, 
suppose that he referred only to Wales and Cornwall. 
We know that there were British bishoprics at Here- 
ford, Gloucester, and other places in the west. When 
Asser, the Welshman, was appointed by King Alfred 
to the diocese of Exeter, which included a large portion 
of the west besides Cornwall, he appointed him pro- 
bably because in the part which was then subject to 
Saxon rule there were many who would prefer him to 
a Saxon bishop. Asser’s statement is, “The King gave 
me unexpectedly Exeter, with all the parish” (parochia 
here=diocese) “ which belonged to it in Saxony” (Sax- 
onia, 7.e., Wessex) ‘and Cornwall.” 

The controversy about the right time of celebrating 
Easter also shows incidentally that there were British 
Christians in this part at that time. Bede tells us that 
Aldhelm, who was Abbot of Malmesbury at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, and was consecrated Bishop 
in 705, ‘‘wrote a notable book against the error of the 
Britons in not celebrating Easter at the proper time, 
and in doing several other things not consonant to the 
purity and peace of the Church ; and by the reading 
of this book he persuaded many of them who were sub- 
ject to the West Saxons to adopt the Catholic celebra- 
tion of Our Lord’s resurrection.” 

At this time, then, there were British Christians in 
England, who preserved, with their separate condition 
of race, the tradition of their fathers as to the time of 
celebrating Easter. Nor were they few in number. 
Many, we are told, conformed to the Roman use, but 
there were others who refused to change their native 
custom. 

1 Tremerin, “the Welsh bishop”, was a coadjutor of Athelstan, 
the Bishop of Hereford, in the eleventh century. (A. S. Ohron., s. a. 
1055.) But part of Hereford was claimed as belonging to the see 
of Llandaff in the middle ages. (See Lib. Landavensis, p. 573.) 
Dudoc was Bishop of Wells, in Somerset, in the year 1046, and died 
in 1061. (A. S. Chron., s. a.) 

2 Bede, v, 18. 


(To be continued.) 
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Durine the last fifty or sixty years the attention of 
archeologists has been given to the subject of early 
pottery, the result of which has been a classification of 
urns, which did not previously exist. The first person 
who drew attention to this subject may be said to be 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, whose researches among the 
numerous mounds on the Wiltshire Downs were carried 
on so extensively and successfully for many years. The 
result he arrived at was that urns and vessels found in 
burial-places might be divided into three classes,—the 
first of which consists of the large urns containing 
remains of the dead ; sometimes upright, and covered 
with a stone, and sometimes reversed. The latter, in 
the opinion of Sir Richard, is more frequently found. 

Class 2 embraces urns of a different form and design, 
not containing ashes, trinkets, or any other article, but 
found in connection with skeletons. These are some- 
times placed at the head, sometimes at the feet, of the 
dead. In these, it is thought, food was placed for the 
use of the occupant of the grave. They are never plain, 
as is often the case with the urns of class 1, but are 
ornamented with various patterns, and hold generally 
about a quart. One of the finest specimens of this class 
is in the possession of Miss Conway Griffith of Carreg 
Llwyd in Anglesey, and was exhibited to the members 
at her reception of them during the Holyhead Meeting 
of the Society in 1870. It is represented in the Arch. 
Camb., 1868, p. 271. These’are named by the same 
authority drinking-cups. 

Class 3.—The third kind of vases differs very mate- 
rially from the two preceding ones both in shape and 
ornamentation. They are too small to have been in- 
tended as receptacles for ashes of the dead, or food 
placed in them, as in the so-called drinking-cups, for 
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the support of the defunct in their passage to another 
world. They are often found perforated with small 
holes in the sides, and more rarely in the base. These 
have been termed incense-cups, and are thought to 
‘have been suspended over the dead ; which in the case 
of those with perforated or ornamented bases is very 
probable. 

This triple division of urns has been augmented by 
another class, by the late Mr. Albert Way in his valu- 
able and exhaustive article on “Interments and Sepul- 
chral Urns in Anglesey and North Wales”(Arch. Camb., 
1868, pp. 217-293.) This addition is made by separat- 
ing the food-vessels into two sections ; the smaller one 
supposed by Mr. Way to be intended for food, and the 
larger ones to be drinking-vessels proper. These smaller 
or food-vessels are, like the drinking-cups, placed gene- 
rally at the head or feet ; sometimes accompanied by 
bone-ashes, but not containing them. Some are rudely 
formed and devoid of ornament, others elaborately de- 
corated with impressed markings and herring-bone 
patterns. 

These primitive urns then, usually called British, 
may be divided into four classes: 1, the large urn con- 
taining or covering ashes ; 2, the drinking-cup ; 3, small 
food-vessels ; 4, incense-cups. And to the fourth divi- 
sion must be assigned the curious cup exhibited at 
the Lampeter Meeting by its owner, Mr. Rogers of 
Abermeurig. Unfortunately no record or particulars of 
its discovery was made by that gentleman's father, in 
whose time the discovery was made. All that is known 
for certain is that it was found in a field near Talsarn, 
on the property of Mr. T. E. Rogers of Abermeurig: 
This vessel is interesting on more than one account, its 
form and ornament being both of an uncommon charac- 
ter. It may have been turned on the wheel, but this 
is not quite certain. The material is fine-grained sand 
of a yellowish colour. The form is like that of the 
incense-cups of Mr, Albert Way’s notice in the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis, especially the one found in a sepul- 
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chral urn near Bryn Seiont, Carnarvonshire, now in the 
possession of the Rev. W. Wynn Williams of Menai- 
fron in Anglesey, which is nearly 2 inches in height, 
and 24 in diameter. (See Arch. Camb., vol. for 1868, 
p. 256.) It, however, approaches more closely in form: 
to the coffee-cup of modern times, while the other is 
more like an ordinary tea-cup. Whether it was ori- 
ginally placed in a larger and sepulchral urn, it is now 
impossible to conjecture, as nothing, as stated, beyond 
the locality of the find has been handed down. 

There is, as is well known, a great similarity, as 
regards form, among ancient urns or vases in their 
separate classes, these forms having been handed down 
through successive generations, especially in retired 
districts where fashions seldom change. ‘Thus in parts 
of France, vessels of ordinary use among the lower 
classes of society at the present time frequently bear a 
strong likeness to what is generally called British or 
Celtic ware. The mere shape, therefore, is no guide as 
to date. A remarkable proof of this is mentioned by 
Mr. James Miln in his Archeological Researches at 
Carnac in Brittany (Edinburgh, 1877). At p. 20 he 
tells us that in the summer of 1868 he took shelter 
from a storm, in a cottage in the Hebrides. While 
waiting, his attention was directed to two or three 
small vases on the table, identical with those he had 
found in dolmens and kistvaens. He asked the woman 
of the cottage where she had found them, and her 
answer was that she had made them herself. Mr. Miln 
remarked that it was hardly possible, as she had no 
furnace. Her reply was, “I do not want one; and if 
you like I will make you some.” She then went into 
the garden, whence she brought some argillaceous earth, 
and wetting the surface of the table, in a short time 
moulded very neatly three vases, which bore the. im- 
press of her fingers outside the neck, while on the 
inside of the rim she formed a border with the points 
of her nails, as is so often seen in the earliest pottery, 
especially in France. As they were too moist to burn, 
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she asked Mr. Miln to come the next morning to see 
them finished. He came and saw them placed on a 
stone slab in the middle of the room, on which were a 
few burning turfs. She placed the vessels on these, 
filling them with milk, and in half an hour they were 
hard enough to use, and had every appearance of ancient 
ware. Thus not only was furnished a remarkable proof 
of the long continuance of such forms, but also, perhaps, 
some explanation as to the vast quantities of fragments 
of pottery so frequently dug up, as they were so easily 
manufactured. The mere shape, then, and perhaps even 
the colour, are no safe guides in assigning dates. In the 
cup before us the whole character of the vessel shows a 
considerable advance over the ordinary urns, although, 
as an incense-cup, it might be supposed that greater 
care would have been bestowed on its fabrication. But 
whatever doubts may exist as to its real date and in- 
tended use, none can exist as to its being a very inte- 
resting specimen of an unusual form. 

Mr. Rogers thinks, from the appearance of the mouth, 
it may have had some kind of lid or cover ; and if his 
conjecture is right, the value and interest of this relic 
are very much enhanced, for we do not remember any 
other instance being recorded. At any rate, whether or 
not such record exists, its rarity is so great that the 
interest thus attached to this cup is hardly diminished. 
The dimensions, in inches, are, height, 24; diameter at 
mouth, 22; and at base, 13. These are the usual 
dimensions of incense-cups or thuribles, which vary 
from an inch and a half to about three inches in height. 
Generally the colour is lighter than in other urns, and 
the paste is less mixed with pebbles or sand, being, 
according to Mr. Way, more perfectly fired. These 
peculiarities are all combined in the Abermeurig cup. 
There is good reason, then, for placing it in the fourth 
division (p. 223), that of the thurible or incense-cup. 
The drawing and engraving are by Mr. W. G. Smith. 


E. L. BARNWELL. 
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THE CAREW-CROSS INSCRIPTION AND ITS 
SUPPOSED COUNTERPART AT FETHARD 
CASTLE, Co. WEXFORD. 


In the third Part of the Lapidarium Wallia, the fine 
cross at Carew in Pembrokeshire is figured, and Mr. 
Westwood gives a fac-simile of the inscription, but does 
not attempt to read it.’ It is then added that there is 
an inaccurate copy of the inscription to be found in 
Ireland, on a block of sandstone at Fethard Castle, be- 
longing to the Carew family, rubbings of which are 
stated to have been communicated by Messrs. W. R. and 
Robert King to Mr. Westwood. I am also quoted as the 
authority for its appearing in Hiibner’s Inscrip. Brit. 
Christiana. I have no recollection of having communi- 
cated the occurrence of this spurious inscription to 
Hiibner ; but perhaps Mr. Westwood may have sent 
him a rubbing which I forwarded to him some years ago. 

Fethard Castle is not, and never was, a castle of the 
Carews. It was an ancient residence of the Bishops of 
Fernes, by one of whom it was exchanged, in the seven- 
teenth century, with the Loftus family, for some more 
convenient residence, and it is now the property of the 
Marquis of Ely, the descendant of the Loftuses, who 
came originally from Lofthouse in Yorkshire. 

I have reason to believe that this copy of the Carew 
Cross inscription, which now undoubtedly exists built 
into a modern wall in the out-offices of Fethard Castle, 
was ingeniously carved on the stone where it now 
appears not more than sixteen years ago; and I could 


1 I may hazard a conjecture that as the form of the characters is 
Irish, so we should look for that language in the inscription. Per- 
haps it may read, “ Maqy gitentrecette’’, [the cross of | the son of 
Gitentrecette. The form Magi occurs on the St. Dogmael’s Stone 
as the Irish Ogham equivalent for Fili ; and the names Trenegussi, 
Trenecati, Dunocati, etc., also occur, which seem of a similar class 
with Gitentrecette. 
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send you a rubbing of a long inscription in similar 
characters, carved on a granite boulder lying on the 
cliff’s edge, over the Bay of Baganbun, not far from 
Fethard Castle, on the Wexford coast. Of this boulder, 
I have been told by those who knew it well (it gives 
the name of “White Stone Field” to the land on which 
it lies), that it never had this remarkable inscription on 
it untillately. I may add that both the inscriptions are 
skilfully and carefully picked, like the ancient inscrip- 
tions, and not cut with a broad-edged tool. 
JAMES GRAVES. 
June 28, 1879. 








LLANYNYS CROSS. 


Tuts cross is built into the churchyard-wall adjoining 
the Vicarage grounds, where it seems to have been 
placed, in years gone by, for preservation. It is difficult 
to say whether the cross was an ordinary churchyard- 
cross, or whether it was at one time erected on the 
gable end of a church. At present what remains of the 
shaft is built up into the wall, and it is by this means 
that the cross is secured in its present position. If the 
cross were at one time a part of a churchyard-cross, 
then what is here called the shaft would descend into 
the socket of what was really the shaft of the church- 
yard-cross. For the purpose of ascertaining the length 
of the part that is built up into the wall, the Rev. 
J. Davies and I cleared away the stones for some dis- 
tance ; but when we found that it went deeper than 
we supposed it would have done had it been intended 
for insertion into the socket of a shaft, we desisted ; 
and we came to the conclusion that it was either a cross 
with a short shaft, or that it was at one time a cross 
on the gable end of an ecclesiastical building. The 
dimensions are as follow: From rim to rim of the hex- 
agon, 25 by 30 inches; thickness of stone, 6 inches. 


15? 
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There is an ornamental border, 24 inches wide, on both 
sides ; and within this border is a space measuring 20 
by 25 inches, in which the figures are cut. 

On one side is a crucifix rudely executed. On the 
other is a bishop with his staff in his left hand, in the 
act of blessing; he is clothed in mitre, chesible, stole, and 
maniple. He has what seems to be a glove on the right 
hand, but his left hand appears to be bare. His crook 
is turned outward, indicating episcopal, territorial, juris- 
diction. A peculiar feature of the figure is the extreme 
length of the face. Floriated ornamentations fill up 
the space between the figures and the border on both 
sides of the cross, and the rim is also similarly orna- 
mented. 

E, Owen. 





SOME REMARKS ON THE ARCHETYPE OF 
THE PRESENT WELSH GRAVES. 


STRANGERS, and especially English people, on entering 
a Welsh churchyard, are frequently struck by the pecu- 
liarity of the coffin-shaped graves with their invariable 
edging of small stones ; and, wondering at a fashion so 
new to them, often inquire the meaning of it. The 
country people, as may be supposed, can give no other 
explanation except that such has been the custom 
always observed by them. But their inability to ex- 
plain it ought not to excite any surprise when we know 
how customs continue to exist long after the origin of 
them has been forgotten. The practice of placing a 
number of flat stones on their edges, round the graves, 
so common in the peninsula of Gower, Glamorganshire, 
and other parts of Wales, I imagine to be a relic and 
perpetuation of the more ancient mode of burial in cist- 
vaen and cairn usual among our pagan forefathers. 
When Christianity took the place of heathenism, the 
custom of burning the bodies of the dead, and the sub- 
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sequent rites, such as collecting the bones, putting 
them into an urn, which was then placed in a cistvaen 
and covered with a cairn, would naturally be abandoned. 
The change of faith would involve a change in rites and 
ceremonies; while the translation of the ancient burial 
site from the neighbouring hills and valleys to the vill- 
age churchyard would necessarily entail an alteration 
in the mode of interment. I say necessarily, inasmuch 
as it would be at once obvious when people came to be 
buried in churchyards instead of the mountain-tops 
and hill-sides, where there was unlimited space, that 
the want of room would oblige them to abandon the 
huge cairn with its ample circumference, and adopt 
some more convenient form of monument that would 
not occupy so much ground; and this little rampart or 
border of stones surrounding the grave would not only 
be a means of preserving a memento of the cairn to 
which they had so long been accustomed, but would 
itself suggest that form of grave which is now so com- 
mon in many parts of Wales. 

A people just emerging out of heathenism would 
naturally cling to their old customs, and when raising 
a memorial over their departed friends it would most 
likely be made to assume something of the nature and 
form of that with which they had been familiar. From 
time immemorial a cistvaen had held the ashes of their 
dead; and a cistvaen, modified to suit the requirements 
of Christian ritual, they still retained. 

It would be unnecessary to enter here upon a disqui- 
sition on the different modes of interment practised by 
mankind in ancient times. Sufficient has been said 
upon this point by others; and the investigation of 
numerous barrows, tumuli, and carneddau, by Canon 
Greenwell, has shewn that the most favourite and uni- 
versal mode of burial, in every age and every part of 
the world, before the introduction of Christianity, was 
that of the stone chest and cairn. They have been 
found in Great Britain and Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, India, Persia, 
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Africa, and America; and while they are the most 
ancient, they are certainly the most lasting of all sepul- 
chral monuments, and will, doubtless, outlive the most 
durable memorials we can now erect to mark the final 
resting-places of our departed friends. 

The theory I have advanced seems the more probable 
when we remember that many a Christian Jlan, or sacred 
enclosure, stands on the site of an old British cairn. It 
is most reasonable to suppose that in the burial of 
their dead, a heathen people just accepting Christianity 
would cling very tenaciously to their ancient offices ; 
which, indeed, they did; and SS. David, Cennydd, 
Madoc, Illtyd, and other early pioneers of the Christian 
faith in Wales, were compelled to give way to many 
heathen prejudices,—a plan of expediency, and far more 
likely to succeed than one which was directly antago- 
nistic. 

As a proof of how long practices which had their 
origin in pagan times may linger on, and be involved in 
Christian offices, we may mention a custom, not so long 
ago discontinued, of placing a handful of charcoal in 
the coffin along with the corpse for interment. Fora 
considerable time antiquaries were puzzled to account 
for the quantity of burnt wood that was occasionally 
dug up in opening old graves in some of our old country 
churchyards, until the recollection of the practice of 
cremation explained the mystery. It would appear, 
says a learned writer on this subject, that “our ances- 
tors, wishing to make all things safe with regard to the 
next world, compromised their Christianity for a little 
heathenism, and buried some ashes along with the dead 
bodies of their friends.” Coins are sometimes dug up, 
the relic of another heathen custom, namely, that of 
placing an obolus under the tongue, that the shades of 
the departed might have wherewithal to pay Charon, 
the ferryman, for conveying them over the river Styx. 

The more pretentious altar-tomb, so common a few 
years ago, and which some persons still erect over the 
remains of their friends, is, again, nothing else than a 
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more finished kind of cistvaen,—an improvement, if it 
can be so called, on the rude and massive stone chest 
in which the bodies of the greatest heroes and chiefs of 
olden time were deposited. To illustrate the idea I 
wish to convey, let any one refer to some of the nume- 
rous published engravings of these cistvaens; and, 
when compared with those rectangular tombs which 
occupy so much space, and disfigure our churchyards at 
the same time, the resemblance is sufficiently close and 
striking enough to convince any one of their identity, 
and that the one was taken from the other. 

In the formation of a cistvaen we often find four flat 
stones placed upon their edges, with another flat stone, 
called the capstone, resting on the top, thus forming a 
rude stone chest. In the modern altar-tomb we have 
a structure of a similar kind, a veritable cistvaen. Four 
flat stones form the sides and two ends; and a large 
flat stone rests upon them. If these stones, before they 
were squared and smoothed, were put together just as 
they came out of the quarry, you would then have a 
structure hardly distinguishable from that which is 
clearly its archetype. 

J.D. D. 





While acceding to much that our able correspondent 
advances, we hope he will excuse our demurring to one 
or two points of his statement. We do not think that 
our earliest burial-places are always on the summits of 
elevated hills or mountains. A large number of them 
are on the plain even where hills are to be found close 
at hand. People in many districts could only occupy 
high ground when the lower was morass, or otherwise 
unfit for habitation, so we question if there ever was 
a formal translation from the neighbouring hills and 
valleys to the village churchyard. The population may 
have descended long before the building of the church ; 
and it is to their being so settled that their choice of the 
site of the churchyard was due. The hideous altar-tombs 
are no doubt, like elongated cistvaens, placed on the 
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surfaceof the ground ; but theyare not imitationsof them. 
They appear to be rather pretentious copies of our me- 
dizeval tombs, with or without effigies, in our larger 
churches. In all ages, however, wherever a belief in 
a future state existed, there the best means of protect- 
ing the body were sought out ; so that the ordinary 
cistvaen may be only a humble representative of rock- 
sepulchres, pyramids, and the huge megalithic chambers 
enveloped in a mound of stone or earth. In South 
Wales and Gower especially the graves are remarkable 
for the care bestowed on them; but they do not appear 
essentially different from those in other parts of the 


country. 
Ep. Arch. Camb. 








Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


Srr,—As I am the member alluded to by Mr. Barnwell in the 
April number, in his interesting article on the bronze vessel, per- 
haps I may be allowed to correct the statement that I pronounced 
ita “simpulum”. I believe his authority for this was the Curator 
of the Lampeter Museum, who must have misunderstood me when 
I gave him my opinion that it was the model of a “situla”. The 
Curator must have confounded between situla and simpulum, and 
hence the wrong description given of it in the printed catalogue of 
the said Museum. I said I thought’ it was simply the model of a 
larger vessel. It is not the shape of the ordinary Roman simpulum, 
as Mr. Barnwell states, but it is almost precisely that of an Egyptian 
situla. I have in my possession one very similar to that of the 
woodcut, which I obtained in Egypt. The great strides made in 
Egyptology of late years have enabled the use of these vessels to be 
clearly ascertained. They were usually of bronze,.and were hung 
in the temples as recipients of wine for mixture with water, and 
were suspended by means of a double pothook placed through the 
handles. They were very often ornamented with figures exteriorly, 
generally processions of deities; and several are to be seen in the 
Boulak Museum at Cairo, and, if Iremember rightly, one or two are 
in the British Museum. 

The vessel alluded to by Mr. Barnwell, and thought by Mr. Cay- 
lus to be connected with some service in the temple, is no doubt a 
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situla. The model I have is about one-twentieth the size of the 
large vessel, and was probably hung up in the tomb of the deceased 
to propitiate the gods, or as a charm would be used during life. I 
call it a votive situla, 

We know that the Romans were very ready to adopt the habits 
and customs, and especially the pantheon and religions of the 
nations they conquered. The history of Egypt amply testifies to 
this. Many of the shapes of vessels of glass, bronze, and pottery, 
used by the Romans and Greeks were simply a little diversified 
Egyptian forms. Even in their ornamental borders in architecture 
there is not the originality that is generally ascribed to them. A not- 
able example of this is in the ordinary Greek border which I found 
in one of the early tombs at Lycopolis in Egypt, with the corners 
rounded instead of squared, and which was evidently the precursor 
of the so-called Greek border. It occurred on the ceiling in the 
“Stabl Antar”, the largest grotto there. I hardly like to hazard the 
conjecture that the bronze vessel is an Egyptian situla, though it is 
just possible that as the Egyptians were such clever miners, an 
Egyptian might have been employed by the Romans to assist in 
their mining operations in Wales, and might have brought it with 
him. I would rather contend that it is simply the model of a Roman 
situla with a strong infusion of Egyptian influence. 

I remain, etc., Ernest HARTLAND. 





THE ARMS OF THE SEE OF ST. ASAPH. 


Sir,—The legend, p. 143, is not quite correctly given in the text. 
It should be Ss: AD: CAVSAS : IOHIS : DEI : GRACIA: EPI : ASSAVENSIS, as 
shown in the woodcut by Mr. Worthington Smith ; and it is now in 
the possession of -Mrs. (not Mr.) Hancock. Mr. Beamont informs 
me that AD. CAVSAS often occurs on seals, with or without the addi- 
tion of ECCLESIASTICAS, and means that they were used in sentences 
or decrees in ecclesiastical causes, in contradistinction to the seal 
used on other occasions. : 
Yours, D. K.%. 





WELSH ASTROLOGERS. 


Sir,—One of the remarkable astrologers of the time of James I 
and Charles I was John Evans, the instractor of William Lily, one 
of the most enthusiastic and most credulous of that school. Some 
account of him will be found in the useful and well known work of 
the Rev. Robert Williams of Rhyd y Croesau, who has supplemented 
A. Wood’s account of him in his Athence Oxonienses. Wood, how- 
ever, could not find out anything about his birth or his death, and 
the reason he gives is the large number of Welshmen at Oxford of 
the name of John Evans, so that he could not distinguish one from 
another. Mr. Williams, however, has supplied the information 
Wood could not furnish, namely the place of his birth, Llangelynin 
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in Merioneth. He entered holy orders, and was certainly a man of 
education ; but his moral condact was such that he seems to have 
given up his clerical duties, and set up as a teacher of the learned 
languages, arithmetic, and mathematical science, under which came 
the science of astrology. He was, however, ordinarily known as 
Arise Evans, apparently a Puritanical affix, assumed, perhaps, as a 
cloak for his vicious conduct, or to support his character as a Welsh 
prophet. Of this name neither Anthony Wood nor Mr. Williams 
make any mention. That he was so called appears from the journal 
of Elias Ashmole, from which the following is quoted: “ April 20 
(1653). This morning I first became acquainted with Arise Evans, 
a Welsh prophet, and speaking of the Parliament, I asked him when 
it would end, He answered, the time was short, and it was even at 
the door. This very morning, at eleven of the clock, the mace was 
taken away from the Speaker, and the Parliament dissolved ; and 
I conjecture it was much about the time that Arise Evans and I 
had this discourse.” 

Ashmole evidently thought that the Welshman must have been 
prophetically inspired, or had obtained the information by some 
mystic combination of signs; but a sharp and clever individual like 
Evans might easily have anticipated Cromwell’s sudden movement. 
The question, however, I would ask is, can any confirmation of his 
adopting this name be procured ? 

I am, Sir, yours, etc. M.A. 








PMiscellaneous Potices. 


Camerian ArcnzotogicaL AssociaTion.—The thirty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held at Welshpool under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., on Monday, August 
25th, and four following days. There has been some alteration 
made in the arrangements for each day; members are therefore 
referred to the programme which has been sent to them since they 
received the April number. 





The Academy states that a Celtic Society has been founded in 
Paris, to serve as a rallying point for the writers and artists of Brit- 
tany, and the friends of Celtic studies. 


WE are glad to find that Mr. Spurrell intends to bring out shortly 
a new and greatly enlarged edition of his History of Carmarthen and 
its Neighbourhood. It will include much additional matter collected 
during the eighteen years that have elapsed since the first edition 
was published. The price to subscribers will be 6s. 





Liaycuric Caurcu.—This ancient church, which is being restored 
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through the generous munificence of J. Y. Wm. Lloyd, Esq., of 
Clochfaen, from the designs of the late lamented Sir Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., is expected to be reopened about the third week in August 
next. 


Powys-Lanp Cius.—The twenty-fourth Part of the Collections of 
this Society has been issued to the members. The parochial his- 
tories of Pennant Melangell and Llanymynech are continued by 
Messrs. T. W. Hancock and J. Fewtrell. Mr. E. Hamer commences 
a parochial account of Trefeglwys. The number also contains a 
paper by Mr. Howell W. Lloyd on “Ancient Welsh Poetry illus- 
trative of the History of Powys-Land”, and one by Mr. R. Williams 

n “ Newtown, its Earliest Charter and Town Hall.” 


Cuester CatHeprat.— During the Meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association at Wrexham in 1874, one day was given 
up to Chester and its Cathedral, in the Chapter House of which the 
Dean kindly received the members, and after giving a summary 
account of the building and its restoration (then going on), he con- 
ducted his listeners over the building. The curious wooden mise- 
reres were then put away in the Chapter House, to be placed in the 
new stalls then being prepared, each being calculated to cost £50. 
At the conclusion of the Dean’s address it was suggested that the 
members should undertake one stall, and the suggestion was subse- 
quently carried out at luncheon. As no record of this appears in 
the Journal, the omission is now corrected. The following were the 
contributors : 





£8 d. £ 8. d. 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell . 12 16 0| Ernest Hartland, Esq. 1 ey ae 
R. W. Banks, Esq., and Major-General Sladen kd 
Mrs. Banks ; 6 1 0| W. Trevor Parkins, Esq. Ft 0 
E. Williamson, Esq. Con- Rev. D.R.Thomas,Meifod 1 1 O 
gleton : 5 0 0|J.A. Fellows, Esq. 010 0 
J. Dymock, Esq. 5 0 0| Eyton Jones, Esq., M. D. 010 0 
Rev. Prebendary Davies) 4 4 0|Mrs.N. Griffith . 010 0 
M. H. Bloxam, Esq. . 2 2 O| Rev. R. Trevor Owen 010 O 
A. Gore, Esq., Melksham 2 2 0/G.F. Robinson, Esq. . 010 0 
F, Lloyd-Phillips, Esq. . 2 2 0/8. W. Williams, Esq., 
Rev. H. Prichard, Dinam 2 2 0| Rhaiadr. : - O10 0 
Morris C. Jones, Esq. Ef 0 ieee 
£50 0 0 





LuanrHaipR YN Mocanant Cuurcu.—An effort is being made to 
restore the parish church of Llanrhaidr yn Mochnant, Denbighshire. 
A subscription list has been opened for the purpose. Among those 
who have already subscribed are the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, the 
Very Reverend the Dean of St. Asaph, the Earl of Powis, Sir Wat- 
kin Williams Wynn, Bart., M.P., and Miss Davies, Penmaen Dovey. 
It might interest some to ‘know that Bishop Morgan, the first trans- 
lator of the Bible into Welsh, and the Rev. Walter Davies (Gwalter 
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Mechain), were both vicars of this parish. The latter died at the 
Vicarage, Dec. 5, 1849, and is buried in the churchyard. In 1678 
Bishop Barrow procured an Act of Parliament for the appropriation 
of the “rectory of Llanrhaiadr and all the glebe, tithes, issues, and 
profits thereof to the Dean and Chapter (of St. Asaph), to the only 
intent that the same shall be for ever employed for defraying the 
charge of the repairs of the said Cathedral in the first place, and the 
residue of the said profits for the augmentation of the revenue of 
the choir thereof.” (Thomas’ St. Asaph; B. Willis, Append., Ixii.) 


“Two Parts have now been published”, says the Dublin corre- 
spondent of Zhe Standard, “‘ of the national MSS. of Ireland, which 
afford so much material for a more ample and impartial history of 
that country. These MSS. are being selected and edited, under the 
direction of the Irish Master of the Rolls, by Mr. J. T. Gilbert, 
lately one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and now specially entrusted with the production of this unique 
paleographic series. Part I contained upwards of seventy coloured 
specimens, commencing with the earliest Irish MSS. extant. Part II 
extends from the twelfth century to 1299.” 


Lapidarium Wallie.—Part V, concluding this important work of 
Professor Westwood, is now ready, but will not be sent to sub- 
scribers who have not paid for the first four Parts, which can now only 
be had at 15s. each Part. Part V, after the month of September, 
will also be charged at the increased sum of 15s. 





Original Documents.—The members of this Association are in- 
formed that a new volume will be shortly commenced, Mr. Charles 
Baker, F.S.A., having kindly undertaken the passing through the 
press. It will be printed to correspond with the Gower Survey, 
already published by the Society ; and of this there will be also fifty 
copies on large and fine paper, to match the large paper Gower 
Survey, twenty-five of which may be procured by members. It is 
proposed to commence this volume with Documents relating to the 
possessions of Neath Abbey, granted after the dissolution to the 
Karl of Pembroke. Members wishing to secure copies are requested 
to inform the Rev. R. Trevor Owen, Llangedwyn, Oswestry, or G. 
K. Robinson, Esq., Post Office Chambers, Cardiff, or the Treasurer, 
the Rey. E. L. Barnwell, Melksham. Of the large paper edition of 
the Gower Survey only six or seven remain unsold. 



































Rebiews. 


Roman Antiquities at Lypney PArx, GLoucesTersuire. A post- 
humous Work of the Rev. W. Hitey Baruurst, M.A, With 
Notes by C. W. Kina, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Longmans and Co. 


A most valuable addition to our knowledge of Roman occupation in 
Britannia Secunda has been made by the posthumous work of the 
Rev. William Hiley Bathurst, M.A., which after some considerable 
interval has now appeared, edited by Mr. C. W. King, M.A., at the 
request of the Bathurst family. The work commences with an ab- 
stract of a long dissertation by his father, Mr. C. Bragge Bathurst, 
on the character of the villa and temple first traced out by him in 
1805 on Camp Hill, the larger of two fortified areas within the 
bounds of Lydney Park. His daughter had also left a descriptive 
catalogue of coins selected from the immense number found in ex- 
cavating the ground, carefully conducted under the superintendence 
of the owner. This selection commences with the common second 
brass of Nemausus, and a denarius of Caius and Lucius Cesar. 
Between these and the coins of Nero is a gap, from whence the 
series extends to Honvurius and Arcadius. As far as the presence 
of coins indicates occupation, it is not unlikely that the permanent 
occupation of these forts may be dated from about the time of Ves- 
pasian, and to have been continued to near the withdrawal of the 
Romans from these islands. 

The position of this fort was, as Mr. W. H. Bathurst tells us, a 
commanding one, communicating by signals with well known fort- 
resses on the opposite side of the Severn, and which may have been 
some of those formed by Ostorius in the time of Claudius, about 
A.p. 50. The absence, however, of the common coins of Claudius 
might be thought to indicate that this particular post in Lydney 
Park was not then occupied. Major Rooke gave a very brief 
account of the camp in the fifth volume of the Archeologia, p. 207 
(1777). He amd others were allowed to dig where they liked, and 
to carry off any antiquities or coins they might find. The quantity 
of stones also was such that it became a public quarry, the very 
foundations being removed for building purposes. How long this 
work of destruction may have gone on is uncertain, but luckily in 
1805 Mr. C. Bathurst, at that time the owner, while planting some 
trees, discovered the remains of foundations, and continued the 
excavations for several years, the discovered walls being carefully 
measured, and the pavements faithfully copied. The extent of the 
buildings and elegance of some of the pavements, the hypocausts, 
and stuccoed walls adorned with paint, show that at some time it 
must have been the residence of an officer of high rank, even if it 
previously had been an ordinary military outpost to Venta Silurum, 
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as may be the case, since there are traces of older work having been 
removed to be replaced by new. Marks of fire and melted lead 
were found among the ruins, and perhaps the large number of coins 
seem to show that the place was vacated in haste, and never reoc- 
cupied. As the ground was in_early times common land, no part 
of it would have been ploughed up, and it was not until 1670 that 
it was enclosed within the present Park wall. 

A map of the remains (Plate 4) shows the extent and nature of 
the various buildings, to which reference must be made in order 
that some idea may be obtained. Ten Plates give the various tes- 
selated floors of genuine and early Roman work, the remaining 
Plates of weapons, implements, ornaments, spoons, combs, Samian 
ware, etc. Plate 22 represents letters cut out of thin copper, and 
which, with the exception of s, reads NOVENTI sacruM. These pro- 
bably, in the opinion of Mr. King, were affixed to some coffer placed 
for the reception of offerings in the Temple of Nodens. Half of the 
missing S, together with several other fragments, are, however, still 
in existence. 

To attempt even a brief account of the contents of this volume, 
so richly furnished with illustrations (many of them coloured), 
would require more space than our limits allow ; but this is a matter 
of less regret when any one, for the very trifling amount of half a 
guinea, can buy the volume itself. 

But a few observations, however, on the tutelary deity of the 
building ought not to be omitted. The compartment marked C in 
the plan, Plate 4, is thought, from the presence of three votive tab- 
lets and the dedication forming part of the tesselated pavement, to 
have been a temple dedicated to the god Nodens (Plate 8), to whose 
chest of offerings allusion has been already made. Who this god 
was, whether Roman or Britanno-Roman, has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained. A god Nodotos or Nodutus is found in Roman mytho- 
logy presiding over knots or joints in corn. Meyrick thought it, if 
correctly written, would be ‘“ Deus Noddyns’’ (or the god of the 
abyss, or, god the preserver), both words being derived from nawdd, 
which signifies protection. Professor Tarret explains it as “ god of 
the deep”. As we have so many dedications to British gods whose 
names are rudely Latinised, we may fairly claim Nodens as one of 
our British deities. The title of “ god of the abyss”, or sea, is, in 
the opinion of Mr. King, placed out of all doubt (p. 30) by the 
design of the pavement dedicated to him, that decorates the floor of 
his temple. The centre is formed by two sea-serpents represented 
in the usual form of the dreaded sea-monster seen in the Pompeian 
wall-painting of Perseus and Andromeda, the field being occupied 
by salmon, the chief glory of the Severn at the present time. In 
Plate 13 is given the curious bronze plaque, evidently intended for 
a personal ornament,—perhaps a frontlet of the idol itself, or of the 
officiating priest. The smaller fragment is evidently part of the 
same decoration. Among other figures is that of a fisherman in the 
hooded mantle worn at the present time by his fellow-fishermen 
in Naples. He has just ‘‘ hooked a magnificent salmon”. 
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In the temple were found three tablets, on two of which are plates 
of brass of the size figured in Plate 20, the lettering of which is 
formed by dots made with a punch. No. 3>is carelessly scratched 
on a plate of lead. Mr. King informs us that the only similar speci- 
mens were found about forty years ago, and are now in the York 
Museum. No. 1 reads, D. M. NODONTI FL. BLANDINVS ARMATURA V. 8. 
L.M. Here p. M. (Deo Maximo) must be the regular title of the god. 
No. 2 is a votive tablet of one Pectillus, at the head of which isa 
dog, or, as Mr. King thinks, a wolf; from an attack of which animal 
Pectillus being saved, offers this votive tablet. The inscription is 
DEO NODENTE M. DEDIT. Mr. King thinks this mM. also stands for 
“Maximo”. We prefer, however, “ Merito” as the more usual form; 
while its following, and not preceding, the name of the god is un- 
usual, Tablet No. 3 has a most interesting and uncommon inscrip- 
tion. The meaning has not always been correctly explained. We 
give Mr. King’s translation: “To the god Nodens. Silvianus has 
lost a ring. He has vowed half its value to Nodens: Amongst all 
who bear the name of Senecianus, refuse thou to grant health to 
exist until he brings back the ring to the Temple of Nodens.’”’ The 
including the whole of the family of Senecianus in the conditional 
curse seems more likely to procure its restitution by not convicting 
any single member of the theft. This bargaining with the god also 
reminds one of the dealer vowing rewards to Mercury if he favoured 
his fraudulent transactions, as described in the Fast: of Ovid. 

We regret our not being able to extend these observations; but 
brief as they are, they will, it is to be hoped, induce many to con- 
sult a volume which, as illustrating an important portion of Britain 
in early Roman times, is unrivalled in interest and importance; 
and if we are in the first place indebted to the careful zeal of the 
Bathurst family in rescuing these remains from oblivion, so, in the 
second place, no less thanks are due to the able and trustworthy 
Editor, Mr. C. W. King. 





TaLes AND SxetTcuEes or Wa.es. By Cuaries WILKINS. 


This volume is an interesting addition to the literature of Wales. 
_ It is a fair picture of what Wales used to be, and a few of the later 
chapters give a vivid description of some of its more recent features: 
The author tells us that he has “‘ endeavoured to mirror Wales ; not 
only its old history, but social life, manners, customs, superstitions”; 
and though we would have preferred the book without some few of 
the sketches which relate to Wales as at present, yet we must admit 
that he has been faithful to his task, and has succeeded in his pur- 
pose. He has given us a mirror of Wales. The reader, if he knows 
anything of Wales and its people, cannot help being much inte- 
rested. The superstitious character of our forefathers is specially 
brought out, and the many tales of ghosts, funerals, and corpse- 
candles, forcibly remind one of many a long evening spent around 
the hearth some thirty years ago. 
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“The Footsteps of the Door, or Tale of the Welsh Coast”, is well 
- recorded, and quite characteristic of the superstitious credulity of 
the people about the coast of Glamorgan. The weird legend of the 
haunting of Hafod Uchtryd is but one of a numerous class. An evil 
spirit had for a long-time disturbed the stables of Hafod Uchtryd. 
By some accident the house was burnt down, and Mr. Johnes could 
hardly be persuaded to rebuild a place where he had experienced so 
much annoyance. An Oxford graduate, however, undertook to rid 
him of his tormentor. The incantations were carried out for some 
time. The evil spirit appeared first as a savage bull, then as a 
ferocious bulldog, and was at last entrapped as a fly. He was, 
however, liberated on condition that he should betake himself to the 
Devil’s Bridge, and there, with an ounce hammer and a tintack, 
cut off a fathom of the rock. It is stated that even now the steady 
tap of the ounce-hammer may be heard as the unfortunate tormentor 
works away at his impossible task. 

“The Triad’ of Welsh Characters” is a graphic sketch, and true 
to life. They are the Ballad-Singer, the Stocking-Vendor, and the 
Cardiganshire Butter-Merchant. We were strongly reminded of 
several such characters, whom everybody knew, in South Wales 
some twenty or thirty years ago. 

We think it a mistake to have given such sketches as “A Run up 
the Rhondda”, “ Dr. Emlyn Jones”, and “A Night at Llandrindod’, 
for though they are faithful pictures, they are too commonplace. 
It is a pity that in nearly every Welsh quotation the spelling is in- 
correct. However, we have much pleasure in recommending the 
Tales and Sketches as an entertaining book which supplies a defi- 
ciency in our literature. 











